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THERAVADIN LITERATURE IN TIBETAN 
TRANSLATION 


Introduction 

The Tibetan collection of Buddhist literature in translation is 
divided into two main parts: the Kanjur and the Tanjur. The Kanjur 
(bKa’ ’gyur, “Word [of the Buddha] in translation”) contains texts 
traditionally held to have been spoken by the Buddha; the Tanjur (bsTan 
‘gyur, “Treatises [bstan bcos = Sdstra] in translation”) comprises 
treatises and commentaries by Indian and other masters. While the bulk 
of the contents of the two collections belongs to the Mahayana or to the 
Vajrayana, both of them also contain a fair number of works of the 
Sravakayana. These include the voluminous Vinaya of the 
Milasarvastivadin school, along with numerous and often voluminous 
commentaries; a miscellaneous collection of stitras and avadanas, mostly 
again of the Milasarvastivadin school; and a number of Abhidharma 
treatises, mainly presenting the tenets of the Vaibhasikas, an Abhidharma 
movement within the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin tradition. 


In addition, both the Kanjur and the Tanjur contain translations 
of Theravadin literature, the former in the form of independent texts, the 
latter in the form of a duplication of one of the Kanjur texts and of 
citations or references within longer works. Beyond this, two texts have 
been translated from Pali to Tibetan in this century. 
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L. Theravadin texts in the Kanjur 
1.1-13 Thirteen paritta and other texts 
The position of the 13 texts in the Kanjur' 


Thirteen texts, translated by the Sinhalese Anandaéri and the 
Tibetan Thar pa lotsava Ni ma rgyal mtshan dpal bzan po (for whom see 
below), are the only group of Theravadin texts in the Kanjur. For this 
study, I have utilized the catalogues of twelve editions of the Kanjur, plus 
several gSan yigs (“Records of Teachings Received’). The editions fall 
into two groups, according to the arrangement of the two main lineages 
of the Kanjur, the Tshal pa and the Them spangs ma. 


Bu ston Rin chen grub, in his History of Buddhism (Chos 
‘byun), completed in 1322 or 1323 — as will be seen below only a 
decade or two later than the translations — describes the 13 texts as gsar 
du ’gyur ba, “newly translated”. The Lithang xylograph, completed in 
1614, the gSan yig of gTer bdag glin pa ’Gyur med rdo rje (1646-1714), 
the Derge xylograph, completed in 1773, and the Urga xylograph, 
completed in Ulan Bator in 1910, give them the same title.? The modem 
Lhasa xylograph, completed in 1934, does the same, and also calls them 


1] apologize to the reader unfamiliar with Tibetan, for the fact that in the 
following pages I must plunge directly into the thick jungle of Kanjur studies and 
Tibetan history. It is necessary to do so in order to understand the transmission of 
the texts, and to clarify the considerable confusion that has arisen concerning 
them. 

2 Lithang Catalogue (Imaeda 1984, p. 26): Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa Ses rab 
sna tshogs dan | mdo gsar 'gyur gyi bskor pu sti gcig; gsar 'gyur gyi mdo la; 
TD, p. 645 ult; Derge Catalogue (sDe dge bka’ ’gyur dkar chag), folio 118b1 
and Urga Catalogue (Bethlenfalvy 1980, p. 11): Ses rab sna tshogs dan mdo 
gsar ‘gyur gyi skor pu sta ka gcig la. At least one other text (Urga 361, which is 
not related to the texts studied here) bears the marginal marking mdo sde gsar 
‘gvur, ki: Bethlenfalvy, Introduction, p. 12. For this text see Baron A. von Staél- 
Holstein, “The Emperor Ch’ien-Lung and the Larger Siramgamasiitra”, in HJAS 
I, 1936, pp. 137-46. 
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the “Group of Thirteen Siitras” (mdo tshan bcu gsum po).'! The 
catalogues of the Peking and Narthang Kanjurs do not give them any 
general title; they simply list the titles without further detail. 


The first group consists of eight editions which, in terms of their 
arrangement of the texts in question, are based primarily on the Tshal pa 
Kanjur, a manuscript compiled in 1347-51 A.C. One of these is a 
manuscript, that kept at Berlin, while the remaining seven are xylographs. 
The second group consists of four manuscript editions which agree in 
. general arrangement with the Them spangs ma manuscript Kanjur 
prepared at rGyal rtse in 1431,3 supplemented by two Records of 
Teachings Received (gSan yig) which describe the Them spangs ma 
tradition. It will be seen that the two groups differ in their classification 
and arrangement of the 13 texts. 


Table 1 gives the location of the 13 texts according to the 
arrangement of the Tshal pa Kanjur. In all eight editions, the 13 texts 
occur at the very end of their respective volumes. The table shows that 
they occur in the same sequence, as numbers 13 to 25, in all editions 
except the Urga and the Lhasa (modern xylographs completed in 1910 
and 1934 respectively). In the Berlin, Derge, Lhasa, Lithang, Peking, and 
Urga editions the volume in question is the last volume of the Ser phyin 


1 Catalog of the Lhasa Kanjur, reproduced by Lokesh Chandra from the 
collection of Prof. Raghuvira (Sata-pitaka series 324), New Delhi, 1983, 438a7 
(p. 875): Ser phyin sna tshogs dan | mdo gsar ’gyur skor; 439a5 (p. 877) mdo 
tshan bcu gsum po. 

2 Peking Tripitaka, Vol. 151, Dkarchag I, 13a4-5; Catalogue of the Narthang 
Kanjur, reproduced by Lokesh Chandra (Sata-Pitaka Series Vol. 323), New 
Delhi, 1983, dkar sdus 9a1—4; dkar chag ka 103a5-b1. 

3 The dates of the Tshal pa and Them spangs ma manuscripts and of the Kanjurs 
referred to below are from Eimer 1989, pp. 24-25. For the history of the Kanjur 
and bibliographies of Kanjur studies, see Helmut Eimer, Ein Jahrzehnt Studien 
zur Uberlieferung des Tibetischen Kanjur, Vienna, 1992, and Paul Harrison, 
Druma-kinnara-raja-pariprecha-sitra, Tokyo, 1992. 
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or Prajiiaparamita divison;! in the Cone it is the sixth of the eight volumes 
of Ser phyin. 


In the Narthang the 13 texts come at the end of the last volume 
of the mDo or Sittra division.” Lhasa follows N. In the gSan yig of gTer 
bDag glin pa, they are appended to volume af, the last of the Sitra 
division;? otherwise the contents of volume ah agree with volume ah of 
the Lithang and Peking Kanjurs, in which it is also the last. (gTer bdag 
glin pa’s gSan yig agrees with the Lithang and Peking Kanjurs on the 
order and contents of the Stitra division; like them, it includes the 
Parinirvana-sitra under Sitra volumes fia and fa, against the Narthang 
which treats it as a separate division, following the Sutra. Like the 
Narthang, it places the 13 texts at the end of Siitra; the Tantra [7gyud] 
division of Narthang agrees with the gSan yig against that of either the 
other Tshal pa or the Them spangs ma Kanjurs.) 


1 They follow the same arrangement in the Mongolian translation of the Kanjur: 

see Ligeti 1942-44, §§ 779-91: end of Vol. 47, the last volume of Ser phyin. 

2 The Narthang, which is traditionally described as a Tshal pa Kanjur (see for 

example KD II, p. 283) agrees with the arrangement of the Lithang and Peking 
xylographs only in part: in this case it does not. It agrees with the Them spangs 
ma tradition (see below) in classing the texts under Siitra, but not in terms of 
volume number or arrangement. The discrepancy in classification between Peking 
(Q) and the Berlin Ms (B) on the one hand and Narthang (N) on the other was 
noted by Lalou in 1929 (pp. 87-88) and in 1949 (V/A 1949, p. 352): (in the 
Mongolian Kanjur) “les 13 textes traduits du pali sont groupés 4 la fin de la 

section Prajfidparamita, comme dans la collection tibétaine de Pékin et le 
manuscrit de Berlin, tandis qu’ils sont rangés a la fin de la section Mdo dans les 
éditions de Narthang et de Kumbum”. The discrepancy between Derge, Lithang, 
Cone, and Peking against Narthang and Lhasa was noted by Imaeda (1982, 
pp. 18-19); cf. also Paul Pelliot, “Notes 4 propos d’un catalogue du Kanjur”, JA, 
July-August 1914, p. 146. 

3 TD, p. 645 ult. The text implies that the 13 texts made up a separate volume, to 
which it does not ascribe a number: mdo gsar ’gyur pu sti gtan du bzugs par .... 
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Table 2 gives the location of the 13 texts after the arrangement 
of the Them spangs ma Kanjur. The four manuscripts that follow this 
order all place the 13 texts in the same position in volume 36 (chi), the 
second last volume of the Sttra division. Although the texts are divided 
into two groups, they otherwise maintain the same internal order as that 
of the Tshal pa Kanjurs: numbers | to 8 occur as numbers | to 8 of the 
volume, while numbers 9 to 13 occur as numbers 15 to 19 of the volume. 
Two Records of Teachings Received (gSan yig), one by Jayapandita Blo 
bzan ’phrin las (born 1642) and one by "Jam dbyans bZad pa’i rdo rje 
(1648-1721), which describe the Them spangs ma Kanjur, give the 13 
texts in the same volume (chi) and the same order. The Them spangs ma 
editors do not class the texts as Mahayana or Sravakay4na: while the 
intervening texts (Stog §§ 297-302) belong to the latter, the two texts that 
follow the second group are described in their titles as Mahayana sutras 
(Stog §§ 308-9). Since this is the general pattern in the Them spangs ma, 
which places texts of Mahayana and Sravakayana side-by-side 
throughout the Sitra division, the question of classification does not 
arise. 


A reason for the different position of the 13 texts in Narthang 
may now be suggested. In the Tshal pa Kanjurs, apart from Narthang- 
Lhasa, the 13 texts are placed at the end of the Ses rab sna tshogs or 
“Miscellaneous Prajfiaparamita” volume. In terms of contents and order, 
this volume exists in four different versions:! Them spangs ma (HLNST, 
plus the gSan yig of Jayapandita);? Tshal pa (BCJQ); Derge (which 
follows Bu ston’s History of Buddhism); and Phug brag, which is 
unique. Only the Tshal pa Kanjurs (BCJQ, including here D) place the 
texts at the end of Ses rab sna tshogs; the Them spangs ma Kanjurs do 


1 For an earlier note on this volume, see Lalou 1929. 

2 The volume is missing in U: see Bethlenfalvy 1982, p. 16. The gSan yig of 
Klon rdol bla ma, which describes N, agrees with N except that it omits text 
no. 4: KD II 286. 
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not. We know that the carving of the blocks of the Narthang Kanjur 
began at Lhasa in the time of the 6th Dalai Lama, but was interrupted 
after only 24 or 28 volumes were completed.'! The Kanjur was finally 

completed by Pho Ilha nas, who had the remaining blocks carved at Sel 
dkar on the basis of a descendent of the Them spangs ma kept at Sel dkar 
chos sde. The Narthang Ses rab sna tshogs volume must belong to the 
later set; it therefore follows the Them spangs ma tradition, and does not 
include the 13 texts in that volume.? As in the gSan yig of gTer bdag glin 
pa, the Narthang editors placed the 13 texts at the end of the Siitra 
division; to complicate matters, they took them from a manuscript 
tradition belonging to the Them spangs ma rather than the Tshal pa 
lineage, since the individual colophons agree with those of the former 
(see below). 


One other recension of the Kanjur, the Phug brag manuscript, 
differs in contents and arrangement from other known Kanjurs. The 13 
texts are not found in this edition.? The recently noted O rgyan glin 
Kanjur shares certain texts with the Phug brag against the Tshal pa and 
Them spangs ma Kanjurs;* this edition, however, includes the 13 texts in 
the last volume of the Prajiiaparamita division, “Miscellaneous 


1 24 according to KD Il 453, but 28 according to the Narthang dkar chag, 54b2. 

2 The Narthang dkar chag (loc. cit.), however, states that the blocks carved at 
Lhasa started with the Prajfidparamita (Ser phyogs). This is clearly not the case 
for the “Miscellaneous” volume, which agrees in order and contents with the 
Them spangs ma. 

3 See Samten 1992; cf. also the same author’s “Preliminary Notes on the Phug- 
brag bKa’-’gyur: A Unique Edition of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon”, in Ihara and 
Yamaguchi 1992, pp. 115-20. 

4 See Jampa Samten, “Notes on the Bka’-’gyur of O-Rgyan-Gling, the Family 
Temple of the Sixth Dalai Lama (1683—1706)”, paper delivered at the Sixth 
International Conference of the International Association for Tibetan Studies, 
Fagernes, August 1992 (unpublished). 
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Prajfiaparamita”,! and thus agrees in this case with the Tshal pa tradition. 
The texts do not seem to be included in the extant volumes of the 
incomplete manuscript Kanjur from Batang kept in the Newark 
Museum.? 


In Bu ston’s list of canonical Tibetan translations the 13 texts 
are catalogue numbers 369 to 380;3 here too they come at the end of the 
last section of the Siitra collection properly speaking.’ This is Section 
VII, which comprises “Miscellaneous Mahayana Siitras” (theg pa chen 
po’i mdo sde sna tshogs). After listing the texts, Bu ston expresses doubt 
about two points: whether or not the texts were duplicates of earlier 


| Ses phyin sna tshogs, 206a-340b: I am grateful to Jampa Samten for providing 
this information (letter of 23 October, 1992). 

2 This Kanjur awaits analysis and cataloguing. The texts are not listed in the 

tables of contents attached to 12 of the 15 extant Siitra volumes, and I did not 
notice them in a cursory examination of the remaining three volumes. They may, 
of course, have been included in one of the missing Siitra volumes, or in the 
“Miscellaneous Prajfiaparamita” volume, which is also missing. 

3 Bu ston gives them in an order different from that of the Tshal pa Kanjurs, and 
omits number 12, the Candrasiitra. That the omission is the result of a scribal 

error is clear from the fact that Bu ston refers elsewhere to 13 texts (see below). 

4 Section VII; this is followed by VIII, a collection of prayers and auspicious 
verses (bsrio ba smon lam bkra Sis), which are placed at the end of Kanjurs as 

benedictions, and section IX, a list of texts “which were definitely translated in 
the early period but were not included in the Kanjur” at the time of Bu ston’s 
writing (siiar ’gyur nes pa den san gi bka’ 'gyur du ma tshud cin ma rfied pa). 
The catalogue numbers and sections are from the romanized edition of Nishioka 
(1980). There is a misprint on p. 76, where the texts in question are given as 
367-80, for which read 369-80. This — and the fact that Bu ston lists only 12 
titles — has given rise to an error in Szerb 1990, note 19 to p. 106, which lists 
the texts translated by Ni ma rgyal mtshan (for whom see below) as Nishioka 
368-80, thereby including Nishioka 368 = Q 787, a version of the 
Mahdaparinirvana-siitra translated from Chinese. His statement “there are no 
translators indicated in the Peking catalogue except for [Q] 787. Here Ni ma rgyal 
mtshan is not mentioned” may be disregarded. 
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translations, and whether they belonged to “the Greater or the Lesser 
Vehicle”.! 


Doubts about the first point most probably arose from the fact 
that early translations of (Mula-)Sarvastivadin counterparts of some of 
the 13 texts do in fact exist.2 Here we may turn to the colophons of the 13 
texts in the Them spangs ma tradition as represented by the London, 
Narthang, Stog Palace, and Tokyo Kanjurs.3 For the Mahdsamaya-siitra 
(1.4 in the present study), the colophon notes that “the present text agrees 
completely with the early translation”.* The “early translation” must refer 
to the (Miila-)Sarvastivadin recension, the Mahdsamdja-siitra, translated 
ca. 800 by Jinamitra and others. The colophon to the Maitri-siitra (1.5 in 
the present study) notes that the text deals with the same subject as the 
early translation [entitled] Maitreya-vydkarana.° The colophon to the 


1 "Di rnams snar gyi dan zlos mi zlos theg pa che chun gan yin dpyad par 
bya’o. Sumpa mkhan po Ye ges dpal ’byor more or less reproduces Bu ston’s 
text, listing 12 titles in abbreviated form, and then noting mdo rnams sna ma dag 
dan zlos mi zlos dan theg pa che chun dpyod: Sarat Chandra Das, Pag Sam Jon 
Zang, (Calcutta, 1908] Kyoto, 1984, p. 415 (with some misprints). The Derge, 
Lhasa, and Urga Kanjurs also paraphrase Bu ston’s statement, as cited below in 
note 1 on page 82. 

2 Full bibliographical details are given below under the appropriate titles. In the 
present context “early translations” (sia ‘gyur) refers to those done in the “early 
period of diffusion of the dharma” (sria dar), from the 8th to the first half of the 
9th centuries. 

3 For the first three I have consulted the actual texts (Skorupski’s transcription of 
the Stog colophons (Skorupski 1985] contains a few minor inaccuracies), except 
for in a few cases when I had access only to Skorupski’s catalogue for Stog. I am 
grateful to Jonathan Silk (Kyoto) for checking the Tokyo Manuscript colophons. 
4 Tshig ‘dir yod kun shar 'gyur dan mtshuns: L XXXVI(4), 11567; N 350, 
564b2; S 292, 124a1; T 289, 114a2. 

5 Shar (LNS: sha T and Skorupski for S) ’gyur byams pa lun bstan dan don cig 
(LN: gcig T and Skorupski for Stog: partly effaced ga evident in S): L 
XXXVI(5), 124a4; N 351, 574b6; S 293, 133b7; T 290, 122b2. The Maitreya- 
vyGkarana is a different Maitreya text, probably of the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin 
school, for which cf. Lévi 1932, pp. 355-402 and Schopen 1982, pp. 228-35. 
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Candra-siitra (1.12 in the present study) notes that “there is also an early 
translation”.! That this refers to the anonymous translation of a 
(Mula-)Sarvastivadin recension of the same title is clear from the 
colophon to the latter, which in the Stog Palace and Tokyo editions notes 
that “it is evident that this is the same sitra as that translated by Thar pa lo 
tsa [ba]”.2 The Them spangs ma editors thus realized that the two 
Candra-siitras were related. The colophon to the Mahdmangala-siitra 
(1.13 in the present study) also notes the existence of an early translation; 
the reference is presumably to the anonymous translation of a 
Devapariprccha-mangalagatha of unknown school.3 The Them spangs 


Oddly enough, the Maitreya-vydkarana is not included in the Them spangs ma 
Kanjurs (London, Stog, Ulan Bator), nor in Derge, Lithang, or Cone. 
Nonetheless, it was known and available at rGyal rtse, since the biography of 
Situ Rab brtan refers to a painting based on the Byams pa lun bstan pa’i mdo: see 
Rab brtan kun bzan 'phags kyi rnam thar, Bod \jots mi mans dpe skrun khan, 
1987, p. 95. The colophon describes it as an early translation by Jinamitra and 
dPal brtsegs raksita; it is listed in Bu ston’s Catalogue (§ 83, under Hinayana, 
Theg chun), and included in the Phug brag (F 30, in Vol. ca of Avatamsaka!), 
Peking (B[82]5, mdo a; Q 1011, mdo hu), Narthang (N 329, mdo sa), and Lhasa 
(H 350, mdo sa) Kanjurs. \t is not clear whether the ’Phags pa byams pas lun 
bstan pa listed in the IDan dkar Catalogue as translated from Chinese (Lalou 265) 
is a version of the text. 

1 Siar (LNT: sna S) ’gyur yan yod: L XXXVI(18), 196b2; N 358, 595b7; S 
306, 217a5; T 303, 195al. 

2 Skorupski § 63, T 63, 232b3—4, di dan thar pa lo tsas (S: tshas T) bsgyur ba 
de mdo gcig (S: cig T) tu snan. The remark most probably occurs in L, which I 
was unable to consult. It is not found in N 316 (do la, 409b), which here 
follows the Tshal pa lineage. For the (Miila-)Sarvastivadin version, see below, 
§ 1.12; for Thar pa Jo tsa ba as a name of Ni ma rgyal mtshan, translator of the 13 
texts, see below. 

3 Siar (LNT: sna S) ‘gyur yan yod: L XXXVI(19), 197b3; N 359, 597a4; S 
307, 218b1; T 304, 196a2. For the Devapariprcchad-mangalagatha (lHas zus 
pa’i bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa) see below § 1.13. The text does not seem to 
be included in the Them spangs ma Kanjurs. It is not S 279, since the final line 
cited by Skorupski (n. 2) is different (I was unable to check L). It is not among 
the group of svasti-gathds at the end of the Sutra division (mdo ji) in the London 
(ji, 379a1—-385a3) or Stog Palace (§§ 328-32, ji 385a5—391a7) Ms Kanjurs, and 
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ma colophons also say that there is an early translation of the 
Mahakasyapa-siitra (1.10 in the present study);! I do not know to which 

text this might refer. The Them spangs ma editors do not note that the 
Dharmacakrapravartana- and Atanatiya-sittras — numbers 1.1 and 1.3 

of the present study — also have early translation counterparts. The 
colophon to the Dharmacakra-siitra — the (Mula-)Sarvastivadin early 

translation counterpart of 1.1 — does, however, note that “it is apparent 
that this is the same siitra as that translated by Thar pa lo tsa ba”.? In the 
case of 1.3, the omission may be due to the fact that the Tibetan titles of 
the two versions are quite different: [Can lo can gyi pho bran gi mdo for 
the Theravadin Atandtiya, and mDo chen po kun tu rgyu ba dan kun tu 
rgyu ba ma yin pa dan mthun pa’i mdo for the Mulasarvastivadin 
Atanatiya. 


(In addition to those cited here, the Them spangs ma colophons 
— as represented by London, Stog, and [when it is based on the Them 
spangs ma] Narthang — occasionally give brief notes on the nature of 
other texts. Another example is “this belongs to the first dispensation” 
[that is, the Sravakayana] noted for the Dirghanakhaparivrdajaka- 
pariprecha, the Nandapravrajya-sitra, the Mahasiinyata-ndma- 
mahasiitra, and the * Vasistha-siitra3 The notes are not systematic, since 


Jonathan Silk has informed me that it seems to be missing in the Tokyo Ms. The 
lHas zus pa’i bkra Sis kyi tshigs bcad listed in Bu ston (§ 400) is presumably the 
same text. 

1 Sar (LNT: sna S)’gyur yod: L XXXVI(16), 195al; N 356, 594a4; S 304, 
215b3; T 301, 193a8. 

2 Skorupski § 208, T 208, 5a7, thar pa lo tsa bas (S: tstshas T) bsgyur ba dan 
(T adds |) mdo’i (T adds no [!]) gcig tu snan. I was unable to consult London. 
The remark is not in N 322 (mdo la, 434a4) which here follows the Tshal pa 
lineage. For the Dharmacakra-sitra see below, § 1.1. 

3 Di bka’ dan por gtogs so, or variants thereof: Skorupski §§ 54, 57, 202, 206, 
respectively. For the Mahdasiinyata-ndma-mahdasiitra (S 202) — I have been 
unable to check the others — the remark also occurs in London (Za 310a2) and 
Tokyo (Za 309b7), as well as in the as yet unstudied Nes Don collection 
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no such remark is made for other “first dispensation” texts such as the 
remaining Mahdsiitras, which belong to the Milasarvastivadin tradition. 

A study of these brief remarks would contribute to our understanding of 
the Them spangs ma tradition. The fact that two of the texts referred to in 
the colophons studied here — the Maitreya-vydkarana and the 

Devapariprecha-mangala-gatha — are not included in the Them spangs 

ma tradition raises interesting questions.) 


Bu ston’s doubts about the second point —- whether the 13 texts 
belong to the Mahayana or the Hinayana — can be laid to rest, since we 
know that they belong to the Theravadin school, and hence the Hinayana 
or Sravakayana. Although most Tshal pa editions place the texts in the 
Prajfiaparamita divison, the collection of Mahayana sitras of the 
“Perfection of Wisdom” class, they were not considered to be 
Prajfiaparamita texts. This is noted in the catalogue (dkar chag) of the 
Derge Kanjur; the note is reproduced in the Urga and Lhasa catalogues. 
“Although the [13] newly translated siitras do not belong to the 
Prajiiaparamita, the translations of the later period were formerly placed 
together at the end of this volume [that is, the “Miscellaneous 
Prajiaparamita”]. It appears that they were [so] placed without 
considering whether they belong to the Great or the Lesser Vehicle, or 
whether or not they are duplicates of early translations. Here we have 


? 


done the same”.! The 13 texts may have been placed there simply due to 


(typescript by Gene Smith, Vol. II, text na). The statement is not found in 
Narthang — which in this case follows the Tshal pa transmission — or in any 
other Kanjur (BCDHJQ) including Phug brag and the incomplete manuscript 
Kanjur from Batang kept in the Newark Museum, New Jersey (va, 23826). 

1 Derge 119al, Bethlenfalvy 1980, pp. 13-14, Lhasa 439a2 (p. 877) (with a few 
minor variants): gsar ‘gyur gyi mdo rnams ni Ses phyin du gtogs pa ma yin mod 
kyi | dus phyis ’gyur ba rnams phyogs gcig tu snar nas glegs bam ‘di’i gsam du 
bkod ‘dug cin | theg pa che chun gan yin dan | sna 'gyur dan zlos pa yod med 

sogs kyan ma brtags par bzag snan ba béin | ‘dir yan de ltar byas pa. See also 
the remarks in Ryoei Tokuoka, “The Comparison of the Lha-sa Edition with the 
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exigencies of space: the volume in question contains a number of short 
Prajfiaparamita texts (180 folios in the Derge edition), not enough to fill a 
volume. It is also possible that the editors of the Tshal pa Kanjur 
recognized their status as paritta, and placed them there as an auspicious 
conclusion to the division, just as they placed various prayers and 
auspicious verses at the end of other divisions.! 


Sde-dge and Peking Editions”, Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, XV, 2 
(March, 1967), p. 59. 
! For this practice, see Skilling 1992, pp. 129-35. 
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Translators and date of translation 

Information about the translators of the 13 texts is given in 
colophons. For this study, I will utilize the colophons of the Derge (D) 
edition, in comparison with those of the Berlin (B), London (L), 
Narthang (N), Peking (Q), and Stog Palace (S) editions.! The colophons 
in these editions may be divided into four groups, given here according to 
the numbers assigned to the 13 texts in the present article. 


1) Colophon to 1.1 in DLNS; no colophon in BQ: 

The colophon states that the translation was done “at the behest 
of the Za lu sKu Zan Grags pa rgyal mtshan, Du dben sa, who had 
unbreakable faith in the Buddha’s teaching,” who was accomplished in 
the two gtsug lag,> and who had great prestige and authority, like the 
waxing moon”. 


Grags pa rgyal mtshan was the fourth ruler (dpon) of the Za lu 
myriarchy in gTsang province — one of the 13 myriarchies of the period 
— and a cousin-in-law of the Sa skya pa patriarch bZan po dpal (1262- 
1322, for whom see below).* Sku zan (“respected uncle”) is a title unique 


1 For DLNQS, I have consulted the original texts: D in the “Karmapa edition”; S 

in the facsimile edition, compared with Skorupski’s catalogue (which gives the 
colophons in full); L and N at the Oriental and India Office Collections of the 

British Library, London. (For the latter I have used the boxed edition [Tib. E 
30]). For B I have used the Beckh’s catalogue, which gives summaries of the 

colophons only. For the final colophon (4) I have also consulted Cone (C): Iam 
grateful to Susan Meinheit (Washington, D.C.) for providing a copy. 

2 This seems to be a stock phrase: see Kun mhkyen ’jigs med dban po, Co ne’i 

bstan 'gyur dkar chag, Kan su’u mi rigs dpe skrun khan, 1989, p. 441, where it 

is applied to Kun dga’ don grub. 

31 have been unable to find a definition of the gtsug lag giiis: “two principles” ? 

4 For Za lu (also spelt Zva lu), see Tucci 1989-91, pp. 70-72; Ferrari 1958, p. 60 
and note 426 (p. 143); Vitali 1990, pp. 89-122; for Grags pa rgyal mtshan, see 
Tucci 1949, Vol. H, Table XVI; Tucci 1989-91, p. 87, and “List of the Princes of 
Zha-lu”, facing p. 90; Ruegg 1966, pp. 9-10, 17, 31-32. 
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to the nobles of Za lu, signifying that they gave daughters in marriage to 
the Sa skya pas, then rulers of Tibet.! In this case, a sister of Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan was married to bDag fiid chen po bZan po dpal, and one of 
his daughters to Sa skya lama Don yod rgyal mtshan (1310—-1344).? Du 
dben Sa, which transcribes the Mongol du uen sha from the Chinese tu- 
ytian shuai, was a title conferred by the Mongols. 


The encomium is not an exaggeration: Grags pa rgyal mtshan 
was indeed a man of considerable power. Vitali notes that “no other clan 
in Tibet was in a similar position of strength and authority...than the Za 
lu pa”, Furthermore, Grags pa rgyal mtshan, whose power was enhanced 
through marriage into the powerful Tshal pa clan, was, according to 
Vitali, “the greatest sku zan of them all”.4 He was invested with his fief 
by Oljadu, successor to Qubilai Khan (Oljaitii = Ch’eng tsung, reigned 
1294-1307), from whom he received the title Gu sri (imperial advisor).> I 
have not found a source that gives the dates of Grags pa rgyal mtshan’s 
life or when he became sku Zan or received his other titles (note that the 
colophon does not describe him as gu Sri). Vitali (p. 100) suggests that 
he became sku Zan in 1306; if this is so, then the translations (or at least 
the colophon) would date to 1306 or later. Sources describe Grags pa 
rgyal mtshan as “a faithful donor considered to be a manifestation of the 


1 Tucci 1989-91, p. 84, note 2; Ruegg 1966, pp. 9-10 and notes thereto; Vitali 
1990, pp. 98-99. 

2 Tucci 1989-91, p. 80. 

3 cf. Tucci 1949 p. 33; p. 696, note 393; Ruegg 1966, p. 168, note 1; and Luciano 
Petech, “Yian Official Terms in Tibetan”, in Ihara and Yamaguchi 1992, Vol. 2, 
p. 670: “commanding general in a circuit (/z), ranking 2~b. In Central Tibet there 

were two tu-ytian-shuai commanding the Mongol units stationed in the country. 
In the 14th century this title was freely granted to Tibetan noblemen.” 

4 Tucci 1989-91, p. 84; Vitali 1990, pp. 99, 100. Tshal pa, in the central province 
of dBus, was another of the 13 myriarchies. 

5 Vitali p. 100; Tucci 1989-91, p. 87. 
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Great King Vaisravana”.! He and his son, Kun dga’ don grub, were the 
immediate patrons of Bu ston Rinpoche, who spent much of his career as 
abbot at Za lu. They sponsored renovations to the gSer khan at Za lu; 
these are described in the biography of Bu ston (Ruegg 1966, pp. 89-94, 
the most important passage on Grags pa rgyal mtshan in the biography). 


The colophon goes on to describe the translators as “the Great 
Pandita Anandaéri? — from the isle of Ceylon, a journey of 600 yojanas 
to the south of Vajrasana, the Bodhimanda (i.e., Bodh Gaya), who had 
properly entered the religious life (i.e., taken lower ordination) from a 
brahmana family, who had taken full ordination and thoroughly 
mastered the Tripitaka — and the learned (bahusSruta) translator, the 
Sakya bhiksu3 Ni ma rgyal mtshan dPal bzan po”, and states that the 
translation was done “at the seat of translators, the Great Monastery 
(mahdavihdra) of the glorious (Sri) Thar pa glin”.4 


1 Ruegg 1966, p. 89 and folio 14a6, bstan pa gus pas mchod pa’i sbyin bdag 
rgyal po chen po rnam thos sras kyi sprul par grags pa. 

2 The name is sometimes transliterated as Ananta- or Ananta-Sri. The colophons 
in DLNQ clearly read Ananda-. For variants in the editions of Bu ston’s Chos 
‘byun, see Szerb 1990, pp. 106 notes 21, 22 and 112 notes 15, 16. 

3 The epithet Sakya bhiksu is already met with in early Indian inscriptions; 
according to some it means an adherent of the Mahayana. 

4D 183a4; L 7b8; S 6b6 (I was unable to check N 431b because the pages were 
stuck together; such as I could see seemed the same): savis rgyas kyi bstan pa la 
mi phyed pa’i dad pa dan Idan Zin | gtsug lag gnis la thugs legs par byan ba | 
dpal ’byor dban phyug dam pa dkar phyogs kyi zla ba ltar 'phel ba’i za lu ba 
sku zan (L 8a) grags pa rgyal mtshan du dben Sa’i bka’ lun gis byan chub kyi 
snin po rdo rje’i (S 7a) gdan las | lho phyogs su dpag tshad drug brgya tsam 
bgrod pa’i gnas | sin gha glin pa bram ze’i rigs las legs par rab tu byun Zin | 
bsfien par rdzogs pa sde snod gsum la thugs legs par byan pa’i pandita chen po 
G nanda Sri’i zal sna nas | man du thos pa’i lo tsha ba Sakya’i dge slon ni ma 
rgyal mtshan dpal bzan pos | skad gnis smra ba rnams kyi gdan sa | gtsug lag 
khan chen po dpal thar pa glin du bsgyur cin Zus te gtan la phab pa’o. A rather 
inaccurate attempt at a translation of the whole colophon (from N ?) was made by 
Feer (1870, pp. 353-55). 
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2) Colophons to 1.2—9 in DLNS; no colophons in BQ: 
Here the colophons are an abridged form of the preceding, 
giving only the names of the translators and the place of translation.! 


3) Colophons to 1.10—12 in LNS only; no colophons in BDQ: 
Here LNS repeat the “abridged colophon” as in 1.2-9. 


4) Colophons to 1.13 in BCDLNQS: 

The final colophon in BCDQ is a collective colophon for all 13 
texts.? It begins with a six-line verse pranidhana, followed by a list of 
the 13 titles. After this it is close to the first or longer colophon of DLNS, 
giving further details about the sponsor. Grags pa rgyal mtshan was lord 
of the “Holy Self-originated LokeSvara Monastery”} at Tshon ’dus ’Gur 
mo, the commercial centre of the Nan ro valley in rTsan (gTsaf) in the 


1 Pandi ta (LN 1.5—13 add chen po | [|| in LN 1.5,6,11]: not in LN 1.2-4) dnanda 
$ri’i Zal sna nas | (LN 1.2 add here dan |) man du thos pa’i lo tstsha ba Sakya’i 
dge slon ni ma rgyal mtshan dpal bzan pos || skad gris smra ba rnams kyi (kyis 
LN for 1.3) gdan sa | gtsug lag khan chen po dpal thar pa glin du bsgyur cin zZus 
te gtan la phab pa’o. (I have listed a few selected variants to show the close 
agreement of L and N, which suggests that N copied the 13 texts from the Sel 
dkar Ms, even though it placed them in a different volume [see above]. The 
figures following the variants refer to numbering of the siitras in the present 
paper.) 

2 Beckh’s catalogue of B gives only a brief summary of the colophon; however, 
since B and Q both belong to the Peking branch of the Tshal pa tradition, | 
assume here that the colophons are identical. For a translation of the colophon 
from the Mongolian Kanjur, see Bischoff 1968, pp. 337-40; for further notes see 
de Jong 1972, pp. 536-37 (§ 791). 

3 ’Phags pa ran byun ’jig rten dban phyug gi gtsug lag khan (*Arya-svayambhi- 
loke§vara-vihara): for the “self-originated” Lokesvara at Za lu, “found by a 
miraculous white goat with a turquoise beard”, see Vitali 1990, p. 97, Ferrari 
1958, loc. cit., and the description in the biography of Bu ston: byan phyogs kha 

ba can gyi ljons | gans ri dpal dan Idan pas bskor ba’i dbus | rje btsun spyan ras 
gzigs kyi sku gzugs ran byon bzugs pa’i gnas ... (Ruegg 1966, folio 14a4—5; tr. 
p. 90). The monastery had three other famed Lokesvara statues housed in the 
same chapel (Vitali, 92, 97). For this temple see Ruegg 1966, pp. 17-18 and 34. 
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Land of Tibet,! the Mass of Snow Mountains, [which lies] 100 yojanas 
to the north-east of Vajrisana, the Bodhimanda [Bodh Gaya] in the Arya- 
dega at the centre of Jambudvipa.” 


LNS, of which LS, as seen above, divide the 13 texts into two 
groups, give here only the “abridged colophon” — identical to those of 
LNS for texts 1.2—12 — in place of the “collective colophon”. 

It is now clear that there are only two different colophons: the 
Them spangs ma colophon, represented by DLNS in (1) above — of 
which (2) and (3) are an abbreviation — and the Tshal pa colophon, 
represented by BCDQ in (4). Although they convey much the same 
information, often in the same words, they are not identical. Without 
going into too much detail, the reasons for the difference in the 
assignation of colophons are most likely as follows. The Tshal pa 
Kanjurs kept the 13 texts together; hence B and Q, which follow the 


1 For the geography of ’Gur mo in Lower Nan (Nan — also spelt Myan — 
smad) see Tucci 1989-91, pp. 47 foll. Bu ston took upasampada at “the market 
town of gTsan called Tshon ’dus Gur mo” in 1312: Ruegg 1966, p. 77 and 
folio 9b, gtsan tshon ’dus 'gur mo. 

2 C 31743, D 284a4, Q 301b5, de ltar mdo bcu gsum po ‘di rnams ni ‘dzam bu’i 
glin gi dbus | ’phags pa’i yul | byan chub kyi shin po rdo rje’i gdan las dpag 
tshad brgya tsam byan Sar du (CD: Q om. du) bgrod pa’i bod yul | gans ri’i 
khrod | rtsan fian ro tshon ‘dus ’gur mo’i sa cha| ‘phags pa ran byun ‘fig rten 
dban phyug gi gtsug lag khan gi bdag po || (CQ: | D) sans rgyas bcom Idan ‘das 
kyi bstan pa la lhag par mos sin | dpal ‘byor dan chab srid du ma la dbah phyug 
dam pa’i go ‘phan thob pa’i zal bu (CQ: Za lu D) pa sku zan grags pa rgyal 
mtshan du dben Sa’i bka’ lun gis | (from here on the text agrees with colophon 
{1]). A similar description of the relation of Tibet, in this case Lhasa, to Bodh 
Gaya is used by the Fifth Dalai Lama: cf. Macdonald 1963, p. 57 and p. 111, 
note 24, ‘phags yul rdo rje gdan nas byan phyogs su dpags tshad brgya bgod pa 
na gdan sa chen po dpal Idan sa skya dan zun du ‘brel ba tha sa .... Vajrasana 
is taken as the point of reference because it is traditionally held to be the centre of 
the universe. 
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Tshal arrangement, have only the final, collective colophon.! The Them 
spangs ma Kanjurs divide the 13 texts into two groups; therefore L and 
S, which follow the Them spangs ma arrangement, give colophons for 
each text.? For the Siitra division, D follows the Tshal pa arrangement: 
while the editors of D based themselves primarily on the Lithang 
recension of the Tshal pa (J), they also consulted a manuscript belonging 
to the Them spangs ma tradition — as stated in the catalogue (dkar chag) 
of D itself, and confirmed by text-critical studies. In the present case D 
adopts the Them spangs ma colophons for 1.1—9; hence its agreement 
with L(N)S. For some reason, D reverts to the Tshal pa tradition for 
1.10-12, and gives no colophons. Finally, since it follows the Tshal pa 
tradition in treating the 13 texts as a single group, it ends with the 
collective colophon of that tradition at 1.13. In the present case N follows 
the Them spangs ma in terms of textual transmission, and thus gives a 
colophon for each text. In terms of arrangement, however, it agrees with 
the Tshal pa in keeping the 13 texts together at the end of the (albeit 
different) volume. 

The verse colophon to text 1.14 further describes Anandaéri as 
“virtuous, foremost among the many thousands [of monks] in the 
samgha of the land of Sinhala; the disciple of Dipamkara (?),? who 


1 It is likely that the Lithang (J) and Cone (C — which follows J) do the same. 
For Cone I can confirm that it has the final collective colophon, but not whether it 
omits the earlier colophons. 

2 It is likely that the Tokyo (T) and Ulan Bator Them spangs ma (U) manuscripts 
do the same. 

3 Mar me mdzad = dipamkara could be taken as an epithet, followed by slob 
[dpon] = acarya, to mean “illuminator, teacher”. However, such a use of 
dipamkara seems unusual. The passage is in verse: slob alone can equal Saiksa, 
as can slob pa; it can also stand for slob ma = antevdsin, Sisya. Since it is a 
common practice to establish one’s teacher’s credentials or prestige by naming 
his teacher(s), rather than his disciples, I have taken it in the latter sense. The 
name Dipamkara is known in Sri Lanka: a Coliya Dipamkara was a disciple of a 
Vanaratna Ananda: G.P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature of Ceylon, Colombo, 
[1928] 1958, p. 220. 
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resides in Vajrasana; the great pandita Ananda&ri, the virtuous; the monk 
endowed with the vision of the dharma (dharmacaksu, “eye of the 
dharma”), skilled in the two languages; one who seeks the benefit of the 
[Buddha’s] dispensation (Sdsana), the excellent one”.! 


The second translator, the Tibetan Ni ma rgyal mtshan dPal bzan 
po, is well known as one of the teachers of the famous scholar Bu ston 
Rin chen grub (1290—1364).* In his History of Buddhism (Chos ’byun), 
Bu ston states: “My teacher (guru) Ni ma rgyal mtshan dPal bzan po 
studied in Nepal for fourteen years; he translated 13 siitras — the Giri- 
Gnanda-siitra, etc.3 — with Pandita Anandaéri. Furthermore, he made 
many other fundamental translations and corrections to translations.”4 


Bu ston’s biography, composed by his “spiritual son” (thugs 
sras) Rin chen ram rgyal and completed in 1366,° does not state exactly 


1 N 328, mdo sa, 477a2, Q 1010, hu 311b3, yon tan dan Idan sin ga glin yul gyi 
|| ston phrag man po'i dge ‘dun kun gyi gtso || mar me mdzad slob rdo rje gdan 
bzugs pa || pan chen G nan da Sri yon tan can || dge slon chos kyi spyan can skad 
ghis mkhas || bstan la phan ‘dod bzan po (de nid dan ||). The colophon is 
translated from the Mongolian in Bischoff 1968, pp. 537—38; for further notes 
see de Jong 1972, pp. 537, 543-45. 

2 BA II 793; cf. also p. 800. Ruegg 1966, pp. 80-86, Thar pa lo tsa ba. Gene 
Smith (oral communication, January, 1993) informs me that according to the Nan 
chun, Ni ma rgyal mtshan belonged to the dPyal family, which owned Thar pa 
glin, and that the monastery was named by the Kashmiri pandita Sakyaéribhadra 
(1140s—1226). (For the dPyal family and the teachings that they transmitted, see 
BA 1395-97.) 

3 The list of texts in Bu ston’s catalogue begins with this stitra (Nishioka 369). 

4 Lhasa xylograph ya 140b2: bdag gi bla ma fii ma rgyal mtshan dpal bzan pos 

bal por lo beu bzir sbyans pa mdzad | ri'i kun dga’i mdo la sogs mdo bcu gsum 
tsam pandita & nanta Sri spyan drahs te bsgyur ro || gZan yan gzi ’gyur dan 

‘gyur bcos man po mdzad do ||. (For variants, see Szerb 1990, pp. 106,8—107,2.) 
Obermiller (1932, p. 224) translates “fourteen stitras”; all editions consulted by 
Szerb give thirteen (bcu gsum tsam); cf. also Nishioka III (1983), p. 70, where 
Bu ston refers to kho bo’i bla ma skad gnis smra ba hi ma’i mtshan can (sic). 

5 Ruegg 1966, pp. 41, 178. 
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when he studied under Ni ma rgyal mtshan. It is clear, however, that he 
did so sometime between 1312, when he was ordained at the age of 23, 
and 1320, when he arrived in Za lu to become abbot. During this period 
he stayed mainly at Khro phu, but also undertook several journeys. The 
biography states that he visited Ni ma rgyal mtshan for fourteen months 
continuously, and also for periods of two, three, or four months, over a 
period of four years, and that “for this b/a ma he had special regard, 

holding him to be the Buddha himself’.! It describes him as “the great 
upadhyaya renowned as the ‘Translator from Thar pa [glin]’, famed in 
the East, West, and Centre of India as Tibet’s chief bhadanta, who had 
mastery over the profound meaning of spiritual power, a translator 
(lotsava) who was the eye of the world (lokacaksu)” * 


Ni ma rgyal mtshan is credited with the translation of several 
other Kanjur texts, all in the Tantra (rgyud) division. He translated the 
Sarvatathdgata-usnisavijaya-nama-dharanikalpa single-handedly (ran 
gis bsgyur ba, that is, without the assistance of an Indian pandit), also at 
Thar pa glif.3 In the colophon he is again described as the “learned 
translator” (man du thos pa’i lo tsa ba) and also as “the elder” (gnas 
brtan = sthavira), Sti Ni ma rgyal mtshan dPal bzan po. Bu ston, in his 
Tantra Catalogue, describes him as “the great preceptor” (mkhan chen = 
mahopadhyaya).4 In the Stog Palace and Derge Kanjurs, he is credited 
with the revision of the Sri-Vajrabhairavakalpa-tantraraja, “having 
learned it from the great accomplished one (grub thob chen po) 
Karnaéri”.> In the Phug brag Kanjur only, he is credited with the 


1 The date of ordination is from Ruegg 1966, p. 77, the date of Bu ston’s arrival 
in Za lu from p. 93. Bu ston’s studies under Ni ma rgyal mtshan are described at 
pp. 80-86. 

2 Ruegg 1966, p. 80 and folio 1lal. 

3 § 551 (colophon in Skorupski, p. 270); D 598, Q 200. 

4 Eimer 1989, § 225, p. 98. 

5 D 470, S 433; Q 106 seems to be the earlier, unrevised translation. Bu ston’s 
Tantra Catalogue (Eimer 1989, § 103) does not name the translators. 
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translation of the Sri-Guhyagarbhatattvaviniscaya-mahatantra, which he 
did at Thar pa glin at the behest of bCom Idan ral gri (who was active in 
the compilation of the Old Narthang Manuscript Kanjur in the early 14th 


century).! 


The bulk of his translations are found in various divisions of the 
Tanjur: the Collection of Eulogies (bstod tshogs), the Tantra 
Commentaries (rgyud ‘grel), Grammar (sgra mdo), Medicine (gso rig), 
and Miscellaneous (sna tshogs). A number of these were translated 
during his stay in the Kathmandu Valley in Nepal;? others at Thar pa 
glin,? at the Cun pa Monastery in Nan ro,‘ or at the Ser Monastery.> The 
Nepalese or Indian masters with whom he worked or studied include “the 
great grammarian” (sgra pa chen po) Jetakarna (in Nepal),° pandita 
Majfijusri,’ pandita Gautamabhadra of Magadha,® pandita Purusottama 
of Varanasi,’ pandita BuddhaSri of Eastern India,!° and panditas 
Gomaésri and Buddhaérijiiana.!! In several places Ni ma rgyal mtshan is 
described as “accomplished in the divine language”, that is, Sanskrit. ! 


1 F 754; cf. Samten 1992, pp. xxi-xxii. 

2 Bal po yam bu’i gron khyer du: at least D 1114, 1234, 4385-86. 

3D 1259-60, 1299-1300, 1585, 2026-27, 2035, 2489, 2615, 3054-56, 3125, 
3732-33. 

4D 1577-78. 

5D 2719, 4306. 

6 See references in note 2 above, plus presumably D 1273, although the location 
is not mentioned, and D 1585, translated at Thar pa glin after “hearing” the text 
from Mafijuéri and Jetakarna, and D 3732-33, also translated at Thar pa glin after 
“hearing” the text from rGyal ba’i sfian = Jetakarna; D 4270 (location not 

mentioned); D 4306, where he is described as a brahmana. 

7D 1237, 1585 (where he is described as Nepalese, bal po’i); cf. de Jong 1972, 

§ 5. 

8D 1562-64. 

7 D 3054-56, 3125. 

10 1D 4306, rgya gar gyi Sar phyogs kyi pandi ta .... 

1! Nerge Catalogue Sri 4624. 

12 DE 2026-27, 2035: lha’i skad la legs par zugs pa. 
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Thar pa glin, “Island of Liberation” (*Moksadvipa) is a 
monastery located in gTsan in Central Tibet, not far south of Za lu.! As 
seen above, the colophons to the texts studied herein describe it as “the 
great monastery” (gtsug lag khan chen po = mahavihara) and the “seat 
of translators” (skad gris smra ba rnams kyi gdan sa). In later literature, 
such as the two Records of Teachings Received referred to above, the 
monastery and Ni ma rgyal mtshan were identified with each other: he 
was called “the translator from Thar [pa glin]” (Thar lo [tsa ba]),? and the 
monastery was famous as “the residence of the Thar pa lotsava”.} In early 
December, 1783, Captain Samuel Turner, emissary of Warren Hastings, 
visited Thar pa glin. Chapter IX of his account describes his departure 
from Teshoo Loombo (Tashilhunpo) and journey to Terpaling (Thar pa 
glin) (via Tsondue [= Tshon ’dus] where he and his companion, 
Mr Saunders, “enjoyed the distinction of having been the first of our 
nation, that ever signalized themselves by skating in Tibet”). At 
“Terpaling” he had an audience with the infant “Teshoo Lama” (the 18 
month old fourth reincarnation of the Panchen Lama), to whom he 
delivered the Governor General’s greetings and presents (“a string of 
pearls and coral”). He notes that the young reincarnation “conducted 
himself with astonishing dignity and decorum”. At that time there were 
300 monks at the monastery, “appointed to perform religious service with 
the Teshoo Lama”. Chapter X describes Turner’s departure from Thar pa 
glin and return to Bengal.* 


1 For Thar pa glin, see Tucci 1989-91, p. 70 and Vitali 1990, p. 103. For its 
location, see Ferrari 1958, endpiece map; The Nyingma Edition of the sDe dge 
bKa’ ’gyur and bsTan 'gyur, Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1981, Vol. 93, map 
at front, “Gzhis-ka-rtse, Historic Sites”. 

2 The two gSan yigs call him Thar lo fii ma rgyal mtshan. See also BA I 104 and 

II 792. 

3 Ferrari 1958, p. 60 and p. 144, notes 436, 437. 

4 Captain Samuel Turner, An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo 
Lama, in Tibet; Containing a Narrative of a Journey through Bootan, and Part 
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Anandaéri translated one other text, the Arya-maitri-sitra, 
§ 1.14 in the present study. It will be seen below that this is a different 
translation of a text similar but not identical to § 1.5, the Maitri-siitra. 
According to the colophon of 1.14, Ananda§$ri collaborated on the 
translation with Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan Thub bstan dpal bzan po — 
“monk, lineage-bearer, successor to the great translators, who through 
good fortune met Anandaéri” — at Sa skya [the seat of the Sa skya pa 
school]. The work was completed in “the bright half of the first month of 
winter of a fire-sheep (me lug) year, 1850 years and 10 months after the 
passing away of the Teacher [the Buddha], when Dharmaraja Ha shang 
was on the throne”.! The calculation uses the Theravadin Buddhist era, 
and is equivalent to 1307 A.C.* The use of the Theravadin era most 
probably comes from Anandasri himself; the era was, however, already 
known in Tibet, particularly among the Sa skya pas, from the time of the 
Kashmiri Sakyagribhadra (Kha che pan chen).? The phrase “when 
Dharmaraja Ha shang was on the throne” may refer to the fact that the Sa 
skya patriarch bDag fiid chen po bZan po dpal (1262-1324) had been 
installed on the throne of Sa skya Monastery in 1306 at the age of 45, 
after 16 years of exile in southern China (from 1282-98) and eight years 


of Tibet, London, 1800. For the historical background, see Tsepon W.D. 
Shakabpa, Tibet: A Political History, [Yale, 1967] New York, 1988, pp. 154-56. 
1 N 328, sa, 477a3-b4; Q 1010, Au, 311b5—6 (continuation of text given above 
in note 1 on p. 90) de’i legs gtugs dge slon lun (N: Q — altered ? — looks like 
yun) rigs ‘dzin || skad ghis smra ba mchog gi rjes ‘jug pa || kun dga’ rgyal 
mtshan thub bstan dpal bzan pos || ston pa ‘das nas lo ston brgyad brgya dan || 
Ina bcu lhag pa’i zla ba beu ‘das dus || chos kyi rgyal po ha San mna’ gsol tshe || 
me lug dgun zla ra ba’i yar no Ia || dpal Idan bla ma kun dga’ sen ge yi || sku 
drin la brten dpal Idan sa skyar ni || sgra don ji bzin legs par bsgyur ba yin |\\. 

2 This date is given by Haarh (1962), p. 205. The calculation of the Buddhist Era, 
1850 minus 543 = 1307 would seem to agree with the Siamese calculation, 
unless the details of the months show otherwise; the Ceylonese calculation would 
be 1308. 

3 For the various calculations of the Buddhist era known in Tibet, see Macdonald 
1963, Vogel 1991, and Ruegg 1992, pp. 263-90. 
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of confinement in Tibet.! The title “Ha shang”, “[Chinese] monk”, 
suggests that he may have received Chinese ordination at some point, but 
this presents problems because he had children between 1299 and 1312. 
He received Tibetan ordination in 1313. According to Tucci, he “was 
only vested with temporal authority and had no religious authority or 
rank up to the age of 52”, that is, 1313.2 


The colophon gives the name of the patron or sponsor, Kun 
dga’ sen ge.’ As the elder brother of Jam dbyais Rin chen rgyal mtshan 
(1258-1306) — in whom power was vested during bZan po dpal’s 
external and internal exile — Kun dga’ sen ge was the paramount 
religious noble of the Sar pa Bla bran, one of the main ministerial families 
of the Sa skya pas. In 1307 he would have been the de facto power at Sa 
skya, and this must be why he is mentioned as patron. The Blue Annals 
(II 633) states that he was at Sa skya in 1309. 


The colophon closes with non-historical verses and 
pranidhanas. 


1 of. BA 1 213, Tucci 1949, vol. 2, p. 684, and Vitali 1990, p. 118, note 129; cf. 
also L. Petech, “Princely Houses of the Yiian Period Connected with Tibet”, in 
Tadeusz Skorupski (ed.), Indo-Tibetan Studies: Papers in honour and 
appreciation of Professor David L. Snellgrove's contribution to Indo-Tibetan 
Studies, Tring, 1990, p. 259. 

21 am grateful to Gene Smith (Jakarta) for supplying copies of relevant source 
materials and for guiding me through the historical maze. In a letter dated 12 July, 
1992; he notes that “only a careful study of the numerous sources for this 
extremely complicated period can solve the puzzle”. 

3 Beckh (1914) p. 68, mistakenly describes “Lama Kun-dgah-sen-ge” as the 
translator. Kun dga’ sen ge is mentioned in the rGya bod yig tshan of dPal ’byor 
bzan po (Chen du, Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khan, 1985, p. 352). 
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Some gSan yigs and Kanjur catalogues! mistakenly identify 
Anandaégri’s co-translator with the famous Sa skya Pandita, fourth 
patriarch of the Sa skya pas, who lived from 1182 to 1251, and whose 
full name is Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan dPal bzan po. This was also done by 
Sylvain Lévi, who therefore interpreted the me lug year as 1247/8. The 
identification and date are clearly wrong. Firstly, it is evident from the 
common elements of the colophons to 1.1, 1.13, and 1.14 that this is the 
same Anandaéri; I have shown above, on the basis of the contemporary 
evidence of Bu ston, that Anandasri was active in the early part of the 
14th century. (Note also that in the roughly chronological lists of Indian 
scholars and Tibetan translators given by Bu ston in his History of 
Buddhism, completed in 1322 or 23, Anandasri [Szerb 1990, p. 112,5] 
and Ni ma rgyal mtshan [ibid., p. 119,2] are fourth last.) Secondly, the 
name of the co-translator, though partly identical, contains the element 
Thub bstan, which I have not come across in the name of Sa skya 
Pandita.3 Thirdly, even if one wishes to consider the difference in names 





1 Gsan yig of the Fifth Dalai Lama (Records of Teachings Received: the gsan-yig 
of the Fifth Dalai Lama Nag-dban-blo-bzan-rgya-mtsho, Delhi, Nechung and 
Lakhar, 1971, p. 374), Anandaéri and Lo tsa ba "Jam dbyans Sa pan; Lhasa 
Kanjur Catalogue, p. 916, byams pa’i mdo | a nan ta Sri dan | ‘jam dbyans sa 
pan gyi ‘gyur. Note that the identification with Mafijughosa ("Jam dbyans) Sa 
[skya] pan [dita] is made only in catalogues and gsan yigs and never in the 
colophons themselves. It is presumably based on a hasty reading of the 
colophons with their mention of Sa skya and the similarity of the names, without 
looking further into the dates or other historical details. 

2 Lévi 1932, pp. 379-80. Lévi transcribes and translates the greater part of the 
colophon to 1.14. It is not clear whether he was influenced by the Kanjur 
catalogues. The mistaken identification and date are perpetuated in de Jong 1972, 
pp. 537 and 543. 

3 Sa skya Pandita himself gives his name as Sakya Bhiksu Kun dga’ rgyal 
mtshan dpal bzan po: see Jackson 1987, I (text) 298, 299, II (translation) 366, 
367. The dpal bzan po = sribhadra of Sa skya Pandita’s name indicates that he 
was ordained by the Kashmiri master Sakya Sribhadra (see Ruegg 1966, p. 42 
note 1, and Jackson 1987, I 27); in general (as in the case of Ni ma rgyal mtshan 
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as a poetic embellishment of the verse colophon, and hold that Anandasri 
was active in Tibet for nearly 70 years, Sa skya Pandita was not at Sa 
skya in 1247/8: summoned by the Mongols, he had left in 1244, and by 
1247 he was at the Mongol court in Liang-chou. He never returned to Sa 
skya, since he died at Liang-chou in 1251.! Fourthly, neither Sa skya 

Pandita nor his biographers refer to AnandaSri. Finally, as shown above, 
the patron Kun dga’ sen ge was at Sa skya in the early 14th century. 


The 13 gsar ‘gyur are some of the latest sutra translations, and 
the latest group of siitras, to enter the Kanjur. When and how did they, 
along with the Maitri-siitra, come to be included ? Why do the former 
occur in two different arrangements, with variant colophons, and why is 
the latter missing in some Kanjurs ? I cannot give a satisfactory answer. I 
can only note that one of the stitra collections used in the compilation of 
the first comprehensive Kanjur, the Old Narthang manuscript collection, 
was that of Za lu, the residence of Ni ma rgyal mtshan’s pupil Bu ston, 
not far from Thar pa glin.2 Contact between Narthang and Thar pa glin 
itself is shown in the fact that the Tantra Collection of dGe bSes ’dar 
phyar of Thar pa glin was used in the compilation of the Old Narthang 
Tantra division,? and that one of the compilers, bCom Idan ral gri, 
requested Ni ma rgyal mtshan to translate a Tantra (see above). 


Nothing else is known of Anandaéri. We do not know how or 
when he came to Tibet, or how long he stayed; all we can say is that he 
collaborated on the translation of fourteen texts in about the first decade 
of the 14th century: 13 at Thar pa glin with Ni ma rgyal mtshan, and one 
at Sa skya with Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan. It is not reported that Bu ston, 


dpal bzan po) it means ordained within the Vinaya tradition established by 
Sakyaéribhadra. 

! Jackson 1987, I 28-29 and 31; Ruegg 1966, p. 4. 

2 Samten and Russell 1987, pi3l7. 

3 Samten and Russell 1987, p. 32,25. 
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who studied at Thar pa glin sometime after 1312, met the pandita. The 
latter’s second co-translator, Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan, is not credited with 
any other translations in the Kanjur or Tanjur, and is otherwise 
unknown. 


It is interesting that Bu ston’s biography mentions that at Thar 
pa glin Bu ston learned “the various systems of writing of India, east and 
west”, including that of Sinhaladvipa (Sin ha glin),' and that a Sinhalese 
manuscript of the Karmavibhdgaya was photographed by Rahula 
Sankrtyayana at Sa skya.? These are probably part of Anandasri’s legacy 
in the Land of Snows. The colophon to 1.14 suggests that he was 
prominent in his homeland; since, however, Ananda was a popular name 
in Ceylon (particularly from the Polonnaruva period on, and paricularly 
among the Araififiavasins), I will not attempt to identify the great pandita 
with any of the Sri Lankans of the same name. 


The 13 texts and modern scholarship 

The first reference to the 13 texts in European scholarship was 
made by the great pioneer of Tibetan studies, the Hungarian Alexander 
Csoma de Kérés, who listed and summarized them in his “Analysis of 
the Mdo” (based on the Narthang xylograph), published in 1836—39.4 In 
his French translation of the preceding, Léon Feer, another pioneer of 
Kanjur and Buddhist studies, described them as “textes traduits du Pali”, 
and noted their Pali counterparts.° He published full translations of eight 


1 Ruegg p. 81, text folio 11a7. 

2 See H. Bechert, P. Kieffer-Piilz, K. Kiister, and J. Matsumura, “An Ancient 
Sinhalese Manuscript Discovered in Tibet and Preserved in Peking”, in The 
Journal of Pali and Buddhist Studies (Parigaku-Bukky6-Bungaku), Vol. 4, 
Nagoya, May, 1991, pp. 67-83. : 

3 cf. DPPN I, Ananda, nos. 11-14, and EB 1/4, p. 537, Ananda (14). 

4 Originally published in Asiatick Researches, Vol. 20, Calcutta; reprinted in 
A. Csoma de Karés, Analysis of the Kanjur, Delhi, 1982, pp. 181-82. 

5 AMG II (1881), 288-90. 
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of the texts (1.1, 6-10, 12, 13, plus a part of 1.2) in 1883, comparing 
them with the Pali parallels, when available, and also noting other 
parallels within the Kanjur.' In 1929 Lalou gave a tabular list of the 13 
texts as found in the Narthang and Peking Kanjurs, with cross-references 
to the Berlin manuscript, Pali parallels, the paritta, and Feer’s translations 
in AMG.* The texts are discussed briefly in L’Inde classique,} and 

referred to and listed in the Encyclopaedia of Buddhism‘ and in Crystal 
Mirror ViI.5 Their Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Mongolian titles, as given in 

the Mongolian Kanjur, are listed by Bischoff, who also translates the 


1 4MG V; Feer also described 1.11, which is virtually identical to 1.12. 
References are given under the appropriate section. I am unable to do justice to 
the entirety of Feer’s work, spread through many issues of Journal asiatique, not 
available to me. See for example Feer 1870, and Imaeda 1982 p. 18 (184) note 17 
for a reference to JA 1871. Imaeda also refers to a study in Japanese by Enga 
Teramoto, “Chibetto den no agon-ky6 ni tsuite”, in Shiakyd Kenkyii, New Series, 
2, 1929, pp. 505-28. 

2 Lalou 1929, pp. 99-102. 

3 Louis Renou, Jean Filliozat, et al., L’Inde classique, tome II, Hanoi, 1953, 
§ 2039. 

4 EB IIV/1, p. 153. 

5 Dharma Publishing, Berkeley, 1971, pp. 295-97. Gregory Schopen has 
devoted a long footnote to them (Schopen 1982, p. 231, note 9: note that the 
description “13 short texts” is wrong: §§ 1.34 are long, and 1.2 very long.). 
Nos. 1.6, 8, 10, and 13 are discussed (in Japanese) by Yamaguchi Tsutomu, “On 
Pali Scriptures in the Tibetan Canon — Peking numbers 752, 754, 756, and 
759”, in the Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, Vol. XXXI, no. 1, Dec. 
1982, pp. 95-98 (391-388). Nattier (1991, p. 59) remarks that “only a handful of 
texts known to the Theravadin tradition can be matched with equivalents in the 
Tibetan Kanjur”; in note 80 she lists most of the 13 gsar ‘gyur, followed by 
Peking numbers 955-58, 962-63, 966, 982, 997, and 1005. This statement needs 
clarification. The 13 gsar ‘gyur are themselves Theravadin texts, while the other 
texts listed by Nattier are all (Miila-)Sarvastivadin texts (which indeed have Pali 
parallels). Furthermore, Peking numbers 959-60, 971, 979, 981, 992, 1003, and 
1021, as well as a few others, are also (Mila-)Sarvastivadin texts with Pali 
parallels, and nos. 1010 and 972 @ §§ 1.14 and 15 in this article) are Theravadin 
texts. A concordance of Sraivaka literature in Tibetan translation is a desideratum. 
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colophons from Mongolian.! Pali parallels of 1.14 and 1.13 were noted 
in the Tohoku Catalogue, published in 1934;? the Pali parallels of 1.1-4, 
1.6 (part A only), and 1.8-13 were given in the Otani and Peking Reprint 
Catalogues, published in 1930-32 and 1961.3 The Pali parallel of 1.5 and 
1.14 was noted by Sylvain Lévi in 1932.4 (As far as I know, the Pali 
counterpart of 1.7.A is identified here for the first time.) Thus the 13 gsar 
’gyur have caught the attention of modern scholarship from the time of 
Feer up to the present; brief remarks have been made by Conze, Lévi, 
Lalou, Pelliot, Imaeda, Ruegg, Schopen, and Nattier (and no doubt others 
whose work has escaped my attention), as shown in the notes. 


The Tohoku and Otani catalogues also give Chinese parallels, 
when available. According to the concordance of the Derge and Korean 
Tripitakas given in Lancaster’s Korean Buddhist Canon,° only D 39 
(no. 1.9 below) has a true Chinese parallel, in that it might be a translation 
of a Theravadin version. Derge numbers 31, 33, 34, 36, and 42 (below 
1.1, 1.3, 1.4, 1.6, and 1.12) also have parallels in Chinese, but these are 
versions of the (Miila-)Sarvastivadins, Dharmaguptakas, or other 
schools.§ 


1 Bischoff 1968, §§ 779-91, pp. 333-40; see also § 1105 (pp. 537-39) for 
§ 1.14 with its titles in the same three languages and its colophon translated from 
Mongolian. Note that all of the texts dealt with in this article — both Kanjur and 
Tanjur, but excepting the modern translations of § 3 — are also available in 

Mongolian translation. For a rare notice that Theravadin literature exists in that 
language, see David Seyfort Ruegg, “Some Observations on the Present and 
Future of Buddhist Studies”, JIABS 15/1 (1992), pp. 110-11 and note 5, 
referring to the 13 gsar ‘gyur. 

2 Ui et al. 1934, pp. 225-29. 

34 Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka, Otani Daigaku Library, Kyoto, 1930-32, pp. 225-29; Peking Reprint, 
Vol. 165, Catalogue I, pp. 94-96. 

4 Lévi 1932. 

5 KBC, p. 697. 

6 The concordance lists KBC 650 (22.8) for both Derge 41 and 42; this seems to 

refer to the Surya- and Candra-siitras as parallels of a sole Chinese Candra- 
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The original language of the 13 texts 

The Tibetan titles state that the 13 texts were translated from “the 
language of India” (rgya gar skad), which generally means Sanskrit. It 
seems to have been Feer who first averred that they were translated from 
Pali.! What should have been only a hypothesis took on the force of fact, 
and the statement has been repeated in later works.? The opposite extreme 
was taken by Edward Conze, pioneer of Prajilaparamita studies, who 
stated that “[the 13 texts] are sometimes said to be translated from the 
Pali, but they differ too much from the Pali text, and on closer 
investigation they turn out to represent Hinayana Stitras from the Canon 
of the Sarvastivadins and other Hinayana sects in contact with Tibet”.> It 
will be seen below that the 13 are without doubt Theravadin texts: 
perhaps Conze confused them with their (Mila-)Sarvastivadin 
counterparts found elsewhere in the Kanjur, although only five texts have 
such counterparts, and they are not in the Ser phyin section. 


In accordance with Kanjur tradition, the titles are transliterated 
in Sanskrit at the head of each text; they may, however, have been 
Sanskritized by the translators or by later editors. It is significant that the 


stitra, presumably because the texts are nearly identical. See KBC p. 245, and 
below 1.11 and 1.12. 

1 He describes them as “traduits du pali” at several places under the references 
cited below; in AMG II (1881), pp. 288~90, he refers to “un avertissement inseré 
entre le texte no. 12 et le texte no. 13, au folio 427 [of the Narthang]” as his 
source. There is no such remark in the edition of Narthang that I consulted, and I 
have not found any reference to the language of the texts in the colophons (and 
indeed wonder what the Tibetan equivalent of Pali would be). It may be that Feer 
based his statement on the fact that Anandaéri is described as a Sinhalese. See 
also Lévi, “Les saintes écritures du bouddhisme”, in Mémorial Sylvain Lévi, 
Paris, 1937, p. 78: “treize siitra ... qui se présentent eux-mémes comme traduits 
du pali”, and Schopen’s remarks (1982, p. 231, note 9), which go to the opposite 
extreme. 

2 See, for example, L Inde classique, loc. cit., “une suite de 13 textes traduits du 
pali”, and p. 352; Bischoff 1968, p. 333, “13 Pali-Texte”. 

3 E. Conze, The Prajiaparamita Literature, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1978, p. 25. 
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titles of the Atanatiya- and Mahdsamaya-siitra (1.3,4) are given in the 
Pali forms Atandtiya- and Mahdsamaya against the Atanatika/Atanatiya 
and Mahdsamdaja of the (Miila-)Sarvastivadin versions. The fact that 
Anandaésri was a Sinhalese suggests that the originals were indeed in 
Pali; this is supported by the fact that the texts agree with the canonical 
Pali versions and that Bu ston learned the Sinhalese script at Thar pa glin. 
Since even a novice in Ceylon would know the paritta by heart, 
Ananda&sri might well have transmitted the paritta texts (at least 1.1, 3-6, 
8, 10-13) orally. While it is not impossible that some Theravadin texts 
_ were circulated in Sanskrit in India, it is quite unlikely that a senior 
Sinhalese monk, who knew the paritta by heart, would have transmitted 
these canonical texts in Sanskrit, although he may well have used 
Sanskrit when he explained the texts to his Tibetan co-translators. It is 
possible, however, that some of the longer texts were in Sinhalese. 


In the following, I briefly discuss the contents of the 13 texts 
and their relationship to their Pali counterparts. For each text I first give 
the Sanskrit title, as given at the head of the Tibetan text, followed by the 
Tibetan translation of the title, and an English translation. The next line 
gives the catalogue number of the Derge edition (D), which I have 
utilized for this study; the Derge folio numbers; and, in parentheses, the 
length of the text in “folio pages”, counting one side of a folio as one 
folio page.' The next line gives the catalogue numbers for eleven other 
editions: Berlin (B), Cone (C), Lhasa (H), Lithang (J), London (L), Urga 
(M), Narthang (N), Peking (Q), Stog (S), Tokyo (T), and Ulan Bator 
(U), plus that of Bu ston’s Chos 'byun (Bu ston). The next line gives the 


1 For this study I have had continual access to only two editions, Derge (D) and 
Peking (Q); information about other editions derives from the catalogues listed in 
the bibliography. While I have used the Derge as the basic edition for the study of 
the 13 texts, in occasional consultation with the Peking, I have relied on the 

Peking for the study of 1.14, which is not available in the Derge, for the study of 
the Tanjur texts, and for certain other references. The edition used should be clear 

from the notes or references. 
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title and location of the Pali counterpart; here I give both its position in 
the Tipitaka,' and, for those texts that are also parittas, their number in a 
Ceylonese paritta collection, the “expanded” Catubhdnavara or Maha 
Pirit Pota.2 Bibliographical information about non-Theravadin, i.e. 
(Mila-)Sarvastivadin, counterparts in the Kanjur, when such exist (that 
is, for 1.1, 3, 4, 12, 13), is given in square brackets [...] at this point. The 
next line gives the location of the sutta, by whom it was spoken, and to 
whom it was addressed. After that I briefly compare the Tibetan and Pali 
versions. In general I use Pali equivalents of the Tibetan rather than 
Sanskrit;> this is only a device for ease of comparison with the Pali, and 
does not absolutely imply that the texts were translated from Pali. 


1.1. Dharmacakrapravartana-siitra | Chos kyi ’khor lo rab tu bskor 
ba’i mdo* 
Siitra on the Turning of the Wheel of the Dhamma 
D 31, 180b1—183a6 (6 folio pages) 
B (40).13, C 1014, H 32, J 26, L XXXVI(1), M 31, N 347, Q 
747, S 289, T 286, U 335, Bu ston 378 
Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta, Samyuttanikaya V 420.25— 
424.11; Maha Pirit Pota 22 
Translated by Feer, JA 1870 pp. 363 foll. and AMG V 110-22. 


1 References (by page and line) are to the editions of the Pali Text Society (PTS), 
unless otherwise noted. 

2 Lionel Lokuliyana, Catubhdnavarapéli, the Text of the Four Recitals or the 
Great Book of Protections Sinhala-Maha Pirit Pota, Colombo, n.d. Reference is 
by text number. 

3 Sanskrit equivalents are based on the lexicon composed by a committee of 


- Indian and Tibetan scholars around the year 800, the Mahavyutpatti (Mvy). For 


these I give the Pali counterpart. 

4 The title in the colophon to DLNS is Chos kyi ‘khor lo bskor ba’i mdo; the title 
in the final collective colophon in CDQ is ’Phags pa chos kyi ‘khor lo bskor 
[bkor Q] ba’i mdo. 
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[The Kanjur also contains an anonymous translation of a 
(Milla-)Sarvastivadin recension, entitled Dharmacakra-sitra / Chos kyi 
‘khor lo’i mdo: Q 1003, Vol. 39, mdo sna tshogs, Su 283b1—285a7. The 
text is also incorporated into the Vinaya ('Dul ba) of the 
Miilasarvastivadins and into the Abhiniskramana-siitra, both in Tibetan 
translation. These versions were translated jointly by Feer side-by-side 
with the Theravadin versions as embodied in the present text and the Pali 
Samyuttanikaya (see references above).] 


Tibetan, Pali: spoken by the Buddha at Baranasi, Isipatana, 
Migadiya, to the “group of five monks” (paficavaggiye bhikkhi.). 


The Tibetan agrees closely with the Pali. At 181a1, equivalent to 
S V 421,21, the Tibetan omits soka-parideva-dukkha-domanassupayasa 
pi dukkhd, given in the PTS edition on the basis of one Burmese 
manuscript (B!), but, according to note 2, omitted in two Sinhalese 
(S!-3) and one Burmese (B*) manuscripts. It is also not found in the 
Siamese edition,2 the Burmese Chatthasangiti edition,’ or the Ceylonese 
Maha Pirit Pota (p. 72,2). The third and final insight into each of the four 
truths — that they are parififdtam, pahinam, sacchikatam, and bhavitam 
(S V 422,3-30) — is missing in the Tibetan. The omission must derive 
from a faulty manuscript or translation: since the insights are an essential 
part of the sutta, their omission cannot be deliberate or redactional. At the 
end of the sutta, the progression of the gods who announce that the 
Buddha has turned the wheel of the dhamma is the same in Tibetan and 
Pali; while the Tibetan (182a3—183a1) gives the formula in full for each 
group of gods, the PTS (p. 423,28), Siamese (p. 532,2), and Burmese 
(p. 371,13) editions abbreviate the passage, giving only the names of the 
gods. 





1 See S V, Introduction, pp. vii—viii, for the manuscripts utilized by the editor. 
2 Syamratthassa Tepitakam, Vol. 19, Third edition, Bangkok, 2523, p. 529,1. 
3 Mahdvaggasamyuttapdli, p. 369,15. 
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In order to demonstrate that the Tibetan represents a Theravadin 
recension, I will contrast a few passages with the Mulasarvastivadin 
version, as preserved in Sanskrit in their Sanghabhedavastu (Sanghabh), 
and with the Mahasamghika Lokottaravadin version, preserved in 
“Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” in their Mahdvastu.! 


Table 3 shows the “epithets of insight” according to four 
recensions: the first column gives the Tibetan, the second column a Pali 
translation of the Tibetan, the third column the Pali of the 
Samyuttanikaya, the fourth the Sanskrit of the Sanghabhedavastu, and 
the fifth the Sanskrit of the Mahdvastu. The Tibetan and Pali agree in 
giving the same five synonyms of insight in the same order. The 
Mulasarvastivadin version gives only four, of which three are common to 
the Tibetan and Pali, while the Lokottaravadin version gives seven, 
comprising all five of the Theravadin version, but in a different order, 
plus two others, one of which is common to the Milasarvastivadin 
version.2 


The first class of gods to proclaim the turning of the wheel of 
the dhamma is the “gods of the earth” (sai lha, 182a4; bhummd deva, S 
V 423,18; bhiimya deva, Mahavastu 443,13) in Tibetan, Pali, and the 
Mahavastu, but “yaksas of the earth” (bhauma yaksah, Sanghabh 
136,24) in the Mulasarvastivadin version. In the Tibetan and Pali the 
naming of Kondajfifia occurs at the very end of the sutta; in the 
Mulasarvastivadin version it comes before the gods’ announcement of 
the turning of the wheel (Sanghabh 136,15); in the Mahavastu it does not 
occur at all. 


1'R. Basak, Mahavastu Avadana, Vol. III, Calcutta, 1968. 


2 The numbers given in parentheses after the Sanghabhedavastu and Mahdavastu 
entries are those of the Tibetan-P4li entries. 
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At the end of the Tibetan and P4li versions, just before the 
naming of Kondaiifia, the sutta states that the earth quaked. The Tibetan 
(D 183a2) and Pali (S V 424,4) correspond almost exactly: 


“This ten-thousand world-system (Tib. ‘dir yan ‘jig rten gyi 
khams ston phrag bcu = Pali ayan ca dasasahassi lokadhatu) quaked 
(yan dag par g’yos so = samkampi), shook (yan dag par rab tu g’yos so 
= sampakampi), [and] trembled (yan dag par rab tu Ideg go = 
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sampavedhi). 


The Lokottaravadin version (Mahavastu 443,2) has iyam ca 
mahaprthivi atiriva sadvikaram kampe chinnam iva sampravedhe. The 
Milasarvastivadin version does not contain the passage. 


The few examples given here show that the Tibetan version 
agrees with the Pali against the Sanskrit versions of the Lokottaravadins 
and the Mulasarvastivadins; many more could be cited. 


1.2. Jataka-nidana | sKyes pa rabs kyi glen gzi* 
Introduction to the Jataka 
D 32, 183a7—250a5 (137 1/2 folio pages) 
B (40).14, C 1015, H 33, J 27, L XXXVI(2), M 32, N 348, 
Q 748, S 290, T 287, U 336, Bu ston 379 
Jataka-nidana: Jataka-atthakatha, Vol. 1 2,1-94,30 
Partial translation by Feer, compared with the Pali, AMG V 
321-61. 





1 The ‘dir yan (“here”, “then” = tatra ?) of the Tibetan does not exactly 
correspond to the ayafi ca of the Pali. The Tibetan prefixes yan dag par = sam, 
rab tu = pa. 

2 The colophon — D 250a3, L 99a8, N 543a3, S 140b6 — gives the title as 
sKyes pa rabs kyi glen gzi (LNS: D [altered from gdi’i ?] reads gzi ri) bad pa; 
the final collective colophon in CDQ reads sKyes pa rabs kyi glen gzi’i (CD: 
bzi’i Q) bsad pa. 
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The Tibetan does not contain the opening verses of the Pali, 
which belong to the Jataka Commentary as a whole rather than just the 
Jataka-nidana. The Tibetan opens with prose: 


When the Lord was staying in Anathapindika’s Pleasance in the 
Jeta Grove at Savatthi, the Great Elder (mahathera) Atthadassi 
(gnas brtan chen po don mthon) went to the Lord, paid homage, 
circumambulated him, sat to one side, and addressed the Lord: 
“Sir, I would like to hear the teaching on the lineage of the Lord 
Buddhas (sans rgyas bcom Idan ‘das kyi rgyud kyi chos)”. [The 
Lord] replied, “Pay attention, Atthadassi, and I will speak”. 


This introductory passage (niddna), which accords the 
following text with the canonical status of a sutta, is not found in the Pali, 
which is, of course, a commentary. The Pali opens with verses in which 
the commentator explains his reasons for composing the work. In 
verse 7, he states that he was requested to do so by the Elder (thera) 
Atthadassi, along with (vv. 8, 9) Buddhamitta and Buddhadeva. Since 
Atthadassi is not one of the early elders mentioned in the suttas;! since 
the Tibetan prose reflects in other ways the opening Pali verses; and since 
the text is not a sutta, the prose introduction must be a later concoction or 
a mistranslation, based on but altering the sense of the Pali verses. 


After the prose introduction, the Tibetan corresponds to the 
Jataka-niddna text. As in Pali, the career of the bodhisatta is divided into 
three phases (183b2). These are defined as in Pali, and lend their 
structure to the text: 


1 of DPPN1 55-56. 
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rin po’i glen gzi = direnidana D 183bS foll., Jataka 2,12 foll. 
bar pa’i glen gti = avidiirenidana’' D 216al foll., Jataka 47,20 foll. 
fie ba’i glen gti += -santikenidana D 237a1 foll., Jataka 77,3 foll. 


The Tibetan ends, as does the Pali, with the donation of the 
Jetavana, verses on the advantages of donating monasteries, and a 
description of how the past Buddhas also had monasteries on the same 
spot. The two versions show some differences on the size of the 
monasteries. 


I have not been able to make a complete comparison of the two 
versions. Such comparison as I have made convinces me that they 
represent fundamentally the same text: the Tibetan follows the 
progression of the Pali throughout, and the passages that I have checked, 
including many of the verses, agree word for word with the Pali. This is 
only natural since the Jatakanidana is a uniquely Theravadin text. 


1.3. Atanatiya-siitra | |Can lo can gyi pho bran gi mdo 
Atanatiya Sittra 2 
D 33, 250a5—259b4 (19 folio pages) 
B (40).15, C 1016, H 34, J 28, L XXXVI(3), M 33, N 349, 
Q 749, S 291, T 288, U 337, Bu ston 380 
Atandtiya-sutta, D 32, Vol. III 194-206; Maha Pirit Pota 29 


! Tibetan bar pa translates Sanskrit madhyama = Pali majjhima. At 237al, the 
phrase is rendered as glen gzi bar ma; bar ma can translate antara as well as 
madhyama. If the translation is not a gloss, antara-nidana seems more likely 
than majjhima-nidana. 

2 Atanatiya, according to the Pali commentary, derives from Atanata, a city 
mentioned in the sutta (D III 200,24). The Tibetan interprets the title in the same 
way: [can lo can = atakavati / alakavati Mvy 4137 (Ican lo, “curl, lock” to 
Sanskrit alaka) + pho bran = “residence, town” (dhani, Mvy 5510, pura Mvy 
5511). But there are further complications, for which see Hoffmann 
(bibliographical information in text) pp. 22-24. 
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[A (probably) Milasarvastivadin parallel, translated ca. 800 by 
Jinamitra, Prajfid€varman, and Ye Ses sde, occurs twice in the Kanjur: 
Atanatiyasiitra-ndma-mahasiitra | mDo chen po kun turgyu ba dan kun 
tu rgyu ba ma yin pa dan mthun pa’i mdo, Q 333 (rgyud ba), Q 687 
(rgyud ya). Extensive Sanskrit fragments of a (probably) Sarvastivadin 
recension from Central Asia were published by Helmut Hoffmann, and 
compared with the Tibetan, Chinese and P&li versions, in Bruchstiicke 
des Atandatikasiitra aus dem Zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon der 
Buddhisten (Kleinere Sanskrit-texte Heft V), Leipzig, 1939, reprinted 
Stuttgart, 1987, in Lore Sander (ed.), Nachtrdge zu “Kleinere Sanskrit- 
texte, Hefte III-V”, along with further Sanskrit fragments (pp. 193-207). 
Page references are to the reprint edition. ] 


Tibetan, Pali: at Rajagaha, Gijjhakuta Mountain; the first part is 
spoken by Vessavana to the Buddha, the second part by the Buddha to 
the monks in general. 


Like the Pali, the Tibetan is divided into two parts. The first part 
ends at D 254b7, Ican lo can gyi pho bran gi mdo las skabs rab mchog 
dan po, in Pali at D III 206,4, pathama-bhanavara; the second part at D 
259b2, skabs rab mchog giiis, in Pali dutiya-bhanavara.! Skabs rab 
mchog, a compound otherwise unknown to me in Tibetan, must 
somehow correspond to the Pali bhdnavara, “recitation”. Skabs translates 
a number of Sanskrit terms, such as avakdsa, sthana, kanda, and 
pariccheda, and is probably a gloss. Both rab and mchog are used in 
Tibetan to translate vara; thus rab mchog may represent either a 
misreading (twice) of vdra as vara, or a correct translation of a 
manuscript that read (twice) vara for vara. 


] cf. Chatthasangiti edition, p. 166,14. 
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In the Tibetan version, both parts are given in full, without 
abbreviation; the PTS version abbreviates the second part to six lines (D 
Ill 206,7-14), the Siamese edition to two and a half pages (219,5- 
221,11), while the Burmese Chatthasangiti edition gives it in full. The 
correspondence is very close. The Tibetan and Pali include sections not 
found in the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin versions: the verses of homage to the 
seven Buddhas (D 251a3 foll. = D III 195,27-196,17); the prose passage 
on the spirits (amanussa) who do not heed the Four Great Kings, with 
the simile of the dacoits who do not heed the King of Magadha 
(253b3 foll. = D II 203,24—204,20); and the prose passage which 
describes the various ways in which the yakkhas take leave of the 
Buddha (254b4 foll. = D III 205,21—206,4). Conversely, the 
(Mula-)Sarvastivadin versions contain passages not found in the 
Theravadin version, Tibetan or Pali: the opening verse of homage 
(Hoffmann 48-49), the verse lists of gandharvas (72-73), kumbhandas 
(78-79), ndgas (66-67), and so on. 


1.4. Mahasamaya-siitra | ‘Dus pa chen po’i mdo 
Sutra of the Great Assembly 
D 34, 259b4—263a4 (7 folio pages) 
B (40).16, C 1017, H 35, J 29, L XXXVI(4), M 34, N 350, 
Q 750, S 292, T 289, U 338, Bu ston 374 
Mahasamaya-sutta, D 20, Vol. 11 253-62; Maha Pirit Pota 23 


[A (probably) Mulasarvastivadin parallel, translated ca. 800 by 
Jinamitra, Prajnavarman, and Ye Ses sde, occurs twice in the Kanjur: 
Mahdasamdjasiitra-nama-mahasiitra | mDo chen po ‘dus pa chen po’i 
mdo, Q 332 (rgyud ba), Q 687 (rgyud ya). Comparative studies of some 
of the lists of deities were undertaken by J. Przyluski and M. Lalou in 
their “Notes de mythologie bouddhique”: (1) “Yaksa et gandharva dans 
le Mahdsamaya-suttanta”, HJAS 3 (1938), pp. 40-46, and (3) “Les fils de 
Brahma”, HJAS 4 (1939), pp. 69-76. Extensive Sanskrit fragments of a 
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(probably) Sarvastivadin recension from Central Asia were published by 
Ernst Waldschmidt, and compared with two Chinese versions, the Pali, 
and the Tibetan, in Bruchstiticke Buddhistischer Siitras aus dem 
Zentralasiatischen Sanskritkanon (Kleinere Sanskrit-texte, Heft IV), 
Leipzig, 1932, pp. 149-206 (repr. Wiesbaden, 1979). A revised edition 
of the Sanskrit, based on further manuscript fragments, was published by 
the same author with English translation in his “Central Asian Stitra 
Fragments and their Relation to the Chinese Agamas”, in Bechert 1980, 
pp. 148-62. The latter was reprinted in Lore Sander (ed.), Nachtrdge zu 
“Kleinere Sanskrit-texte, Hefte III-V”, along with further Sanskrit 
fragments (pp. 159-79).] 


Tibetan, Pali: spoken by the Buddha among the Sakkas at 
Kapilavatthu, Mahavana, to the monks in general. 


A romanized edition of the Tibetan Mahdsamaya-siitra has 
been published, side-by-side with the Pali, by Y. Miyasaka, with 
introduction and comments in Japanese.! The Tibetan and Pali are very 
close. The Tibetan omits six lines of verse (Miyasaka, p. 117), and adds a 
single line of verse in a refrain: min ni gcig tu thos pa ste (Miyasaka 
118,1, 12, 23, 34). The line is not found in the Pali Mahadsamaya-sutta, 
but occurs in the corresponding verse refrain in the Pali Ata@ndtiya-sutta?: 
ekanama ti me sutam. 

1.5. Maitri-siitra / Byams pa’i mdo 
Siitra on [the Next Buddha}, Maitreya? 


! Miyasaka Yusho, “A Critical Study on the Mahasamaya-sitra”, in Acta 
Indologica 1, Narita, 1970, pp. 109-35. 

2D III 197,10, etc. 

3 The Sanskrit title in Tibetan transcription for both this and 1.14, maitri, is not 
the proper name but the abstract noun for “‘friendliness”. The usual Sanskrit form 
of the name is Maitreya (cf. BHSD, p. 440 for variant forms). The Tibetan 
equivalent for both the name and abstract noun is byams pa. The Sanskrit title 

should properly be Maitreya-sitra. In modern Newari, Maitreya is pronounced 
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D 35, 263a4-270al (13 1/2 folio pages) 

B (40).17, C 1018, H 36, J 30, L XXXVI(5), M 35, N 351, 
Q 751, S 293, T 290, U 339, Bu ston 375 

*Metteyya-sutta 


Tibetan, Pali: spoken at Kapilavatthu, Nigrodharama, on the 
bank of the Rohini River.! 


In this section I will also discuss 1.14, which bears the same 
title prefixed by Arya. This is a different translation of a similar but not 
identical text.2 The basis of the two Tibetan versions is a text 
corresponding at least in part to the non-canonical Pali Metteyya-sutta, a 
prose text mixed with the verses of the Andgatavamsa. In 1886, Prof. J. 
Minayeff published an edition of the Andgatavamsa, a verse text in 142 
verses on the future Buddha, Metteyya.? In 1919, a new edition was 
published by E. Leumann.* A Burmese manuscript utilized by Minayeff 
and labelled by him manuscript B is in mixed prose and verse; according 
to the colophon it is entitled Metteyyasutta Anagatavamsa. Minayeff cites 


Maitri, whether it is written Maitreya or Maitri; since Ni ma rgyal mtshan spent 
14 years in Nepal, the spelling in at least the present title may derive from the 
Newari pronunciation. This does not explain the title of 1.14, unless the co- 
translator Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan Thub bstan dpal bzan po also had studied in 
Nepal. Note that other Kanjur titles containing the name Maitreya, such as the 
Maitreya-vyakarana discussed above, use the standard form Maitreya. 

1 cf, DPPN II 762 for the location. 

2 The two texts are briefly discussed in Lévi 1932, pp. 377-80; cf. also Nattier 
1991, p. 59. 

3 JPTS II (1886), pp. 33-53. 

4. Leumann, Maitreya-Samiti, das Zukunftsideal der Buddhisten, Strassburg, 
1919, pp. 184-226. This work was not available to me for this study; the 
reference is from Saya U Chit Tin, assisted by W. Pruitt, The Coming Buddha 
Ariya Metteyya, Heddington near Calne, 1988, which reproduces Leumann’s text 
(p. 33, note). 
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several portions and summarizes the sutta, which I will refer to in the 
following as Metteyya-sutta. 


(A text [or texts ?] of this title is referred to by Louis Finot, 
“Recherches sur la littérature laotienne”, BEFEO XVIU5, [1917], pp. 64— 
65; in G. Coedés, Catalogue des manuscrits en pali, laotien et siamois 
provenant de la thailande, Copenhagen, 1966, p. 28; and in Charles F. 
Keyes, “New Evidence on Northern Thai Frontier History”, in Te] 
Bunnag and M. Smithies (edd.), Jn Memoriam Phya Anuman Rajadhon, 
Bangkok, 1970, p. 247, item 24. As far as I know, the Metteyya-sutta is 
known only in South-east Asia and not in Ceylon; it is therefore 
interesting that it was taken to Tibet by a Sinhalese monk. The Metteyya- 
sutta — along with the present text[s] — is related to the Metteyya 
chapter [Ch. 1] of the Dasabodhisatta-uddesa, for which see Francois 
Martini, “Dasa-bodhisatta-uddesa”, BEFEO XXXVI, [1936], pp. 287— 
413, and Supaphan 1990, pp. 190-204. Note that the Maitreya- 
vyakarana referred to above [p. 79 and note 5 thereto] is a different, non- 
Theravadin [probabaly (Miila-)Sarvastivadin] Maitreya text.) 


For comparison, I will give the opening (niddna) of the two 
Tibetan versions and of the Pali Metteyya-sutia. 


1.5, Maitri-siitra (D 35, 263a5) 

ston pa dus gcig na ser skya’i gzi dan | nya gro dha’i kun dga’ 
ra ba dan | chu klun ro hi ni’i ’gram na bzugs so // de nas tshe 
dan Idan pa S@ ri’i bus ma ‘ons pa’i rgyal ba de’i phyir bcom 
Idan ‘das la zus pa | 


At one time the Teacher (sattha) was staying at Kapilavatthu, at 
the Nigrodha Pleasance (@rdma), on the banks of the Rohini 
river. Then Venerable Sariputta, for the sake of the Conqueror 
(jina) of the future, asked the Lord ... . 
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1.14, Arya-maitri-siitra (Q 1010, 304a5)! 
‘di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na | bcom Idan ‘das ston pa 
ser skya'i gnas nya gro dha’i gstug lag khan ro hi ni’i ’bab 
chu'i ‘gram na bzugs so |/ de nas tshe dan Idan pa Sa ri’i bus 
bcom Idan ‘das la dri ba ‘di skad ces gsol to |/ 


Thus I once heard: the Lord, the Teacher (sattha), was staying at 
Kapilavatthu, at the Nigrodha Monastery (vihdra), on the banks 
of the Rohini river. Then Venerable Sariputta asked the Lord 
this question ... . 


Metteyya-sutta (Minayeff p. 33) 
evam me sutam ekam samayam bhagava kapilavatthusmim 
viharati nigrodharame rohaniya nama nadiyé tire. atha kho 
ayasma4 sariputto andgatajanam (sic: correct to jinam) arabbha 
bhagavantam pucchi ... . 


Thus I once heard: the Lord was staying at Kapilavatthu, at the 
Nigrodha Pleasance (drama), on the banks of the Rohini river. 
Then Venerable Sariputta questioned the Lord on the topic of 
the future Conqueror (jina) ... . 


While the translation of 1.5 is awkward, that of 1.14 is quite 
smooth. 1.14 and the Pali open with “thus I once heard”, not given in 1.5. 
The latter, however, agrees with the Pali in using arama, against the 
vihara of 1.14, and the ma ’ons pa’i rgyal ba de’i phyir of 1.5 probably 
corresponds to the anagatajinam arabbha of the Pali, not found in 1.14. 
These few lines suggest that the unravelling of the relationship between 
the various versions promises to be a complex task. 


1 cf. 1.14 below for full bibliographical information. Since 1.14 is not available in 
D, I have used Q. 
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The Maitri-siitra (D 263a5) then gives two verses, the first 
spoken by S4riputta, the second by the Buddha, corresponding to 
Andgatavamsa verses 2cd—5. Minayeff’s Metteyya-sutta gives a “history 
of the previous existences of Metteyya”, not found in the Tibetan 
versions. The latter (D 263b1 foll., Q 304b1 foll.) open with the five 
periods (bar gyi dus) of the decline of the Buddha’s teaching, parallel to 
the five “disappearances” (antaradhdna)! of the Metteyya-sutta 


(Minayeff p. 34): 

1) ’bras bu’i bar gyidus  *phala-antara-kala = adhigama-antaradhana 
2) bsgrub pa'i bar gyidus ‘*patipatti-antara-kala = patipatti-antaradhana 
3) lun gi bar gyi dus *aGgama-antara-kdla §_ = pariyatti-antaradhdna 
4) rtags tsam gyi bar gyi dus *lingamatta-antara-kala = linga-antaradhana 


5) sku gdun gi bar gyidus *dhatu-antara-kala = dhatu-antaradhadna 


These are then defined. Under (3), lun gi bar gyi dus, it is said 
that the Tipitaka will disappear, starting with the Abhidhamma. “When 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka has disappeared, the Suttanta Pitaka will 
disappear....Then only the Jataka (sKyes rabs) along with the Vinaya 
(’Dul ba) will remain....First the Vessantara-jataka (Thams cad sgrol 
gyi skyes pa’i rabs*) will disappear; finally the Apannaka-jataka (D Lo 
ma med pa, “without leaf’ (panna); Q A pa rna ka: note the Sanskritic 
form) will disappear.” The seven books of the Theravadin Abhidhamma 
and the four of the Suttanta are listed, with several severe mistranslations 
and an unconventional order. These are given in Table 5.3 


1 While bar gyi = antara, dus (time, period) = kala, samaya, etc., and is hard to 
reconcile with -dhdna. I have given *antara-kala as a tentative equivalent. 

2 Thams cad sgrol = Vigvamtara, Mvy 32. 

3 The list of the books of the Abhidhamma in the original was probably one long 
compound; both D and Q confuse the titles by merging them or breaking them up 
with the addition of dan = ca, “and”, given in parentheses in the table. In the table 
I have given for comparison the titles as translated by the 20th century scholar 
Gedun Chomphel (for whom see below, § 3.1), which are correct. 
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(This description of the decline of the Buddha’s dispensation 
seems to be unique to the Theravadins. The closest parallels that I know 
of are those given by DaSabalaérimitra, without naming his source, in his 
Samskrtdsamskrta-vini$caya and by Bu ston from a 7ikd on the 
Satasahasrika Prajfapadramita, which speak of 500 years divided into 
ten somewhat similar periods.! Nattier [1991, p. 59] suggests that the 
“standard figure” of 5000 years accepted in Tibet for the duration of 
Sakyamuni’s dispensation is derived from the Maitri-sitra. This is 
incorrect: the source is the Satasdhasrika-tika [’Bum tik], as seen from 
Bu ston’s citation and from other citations in Tibetan literature, which 
never refer to the Maitri-sittra with its unfamiliar list of Theravadin 
texts.2 The listing of the five periods was very popular in late Theravadin 
literature, particularly in Siam, where it is given for example in the 
Pathamasambodhi, the Sarasangaha, and the Sangitiyavamsa.°) 


Minayeff (p. 31) then states, “Immediately after this there 
follows an account of the destruction of the Kappa”. This seems to agree 
with the Tibetan versions, which give here a description of the three 
antarakappa (bskal pa bar ma: D 264b7 foll., Q 306a5 foll.). 


The stage now being set, the two Tibetan versions go on to 
describe the aeon that ushers in Metteyya, the main theme of the work, as 
does the Pali version. Both D and Q close with variations of the stock 
sutta ending: “When the Lord had spoken thus, the monks applauded the 
Lord’s teaching” (D 269b6); “Thus spoke the Lord; the entire assembly 


1 Dagabalaérimitra (see below, § 2.1), 0, 265b4-266a5; Vogel 1991, pp. 405-6; 
Obermiller 1932, pp. 103-4. cf. also Macdonald 1963, pp. 62-66, and especially 
the table on p. 65. 

2 See e.g. Ruegg 1992, pp. 268, 284-89, and accompanying notes. 

3 cf. Supaphan 1990, pp. 165, 269. For further references, and for the theory of 
decline in general, see Nattier 1991. 
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together with Venerable Sariputta was uplifted, and applauded the Lord’s 
teaching” (Q 311b2). 


Like the Metteyya-sutta, the two Tibetan versions are in prose 
and verse. Most of the verses that I have traced have counterparts in the 
Anagatavamsa. Some examples from 1.5, the Maitri-siitra are: 


265b7—-267a2 = Andgatavamsa wv. 15-42 


267b5~7 = Anagatavamsa vv. 100-102 

268al = Andgatavamsa v.57 

268a5—6 = Andgatavamsa vv. 110-111 

269b5 = Andgatavamsa wv. 14\icd, 142 
1.6. Maitribhdvanda-siitra / Byams pa bsgom pa’i mdo 


Siitra on the Cultivation of Friendliness 

D 36, 270al-b7 (2 folio pages) 

B (40).18, C 1019, H 37, J 31, L XXXVI(6), M 36, N 352, 
Q 752, S 294, T 291, U 340, Bu ston 376 

Translated by Feer, AMG V 221-23; translated by W. Rockhill, 
Indian Antiquary 12, 1883.! 


The Tibetan combines two Pali texts, both of them parittas, 
under one title and one nidana. These will be discussed here as 1.6.A and 
1.6.B. 


1.6.A. D270a2-7 


Metta-sutta, A V 342,1~14; Maha Pirit Pota 11, Mettanisamsa- 
sSutta 


! Information from Crystal Mirror Vol. VII, Berkeley, 1971, p. 296. 
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Tibetan, Pali: spoken by the Buddha at S4vatthi, Jetavana, 
Anathapindika’s Pleasance, to the monks in general. 


The sutta lists eleven benefits derived from the practice of 
friendliness (metta); these are the same and occur in the same order in 
Tibetan and Pali. 


1.6.B. D270a7-b6 
Miigapakkhajataka, Jataka 538, Ja V1 14,5*-25* (vv. 12-21) 
Mittanisamsam, Maha Pirit Pota 12 


The Tibetan counterpart of the Mittanisamsa follows directly 
upon the preceding, as it does in the Catubhdnavdara, where, however, it 
is a separate text. The Tibetan versions are linked by a statement made by 
the Buddha: “Furthermore, monks, I will expound the benefits of 
friendliness” (byams pa’i phan yon = mettanisamsa). The ten verses of 
the Tibetan correspond closely to the ten of the Pali. The latter, however, 
deal with friendship (mitta).! The Pali verses end with the single-line 
refrain yo mittanam na dibhati, “he who does not deceive friends”; the 
corresponding refrain in Tibetan is gan gis byams pa ma spans na’o, “he 
who does not forsake friendliness”. “Forsake” (spans) could correspond 
to Pali cajati, jahati, pajahati, vajjeti, and so on. 


The Tibetan (270b6) ends with the stock formula, “Thus spoke 
the Lord; the monks applauded his teaching”, not found in either the 
Jataka or the Maha Pirit Pota. 


1 It is not uncommon, however, for Pali manuscripts to give metta- rather than 
mitta- in the title: see Oskar von Hiniiber, “The Pali Manuscripts kept at the Siam 
Society, Bangkok, A Short Catalogue”, JSS 75 (1987), pp..21 (mettdparitta), 32 
(mettdnisamsa). 
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1.7. Parficasiksanusamsa-siitra | bSlab pa Ina’i phan yon gyi mdo! 
Sitra on the Benefits of the Five Trainings 
D 37, 271a1—276a5 (10 folio pages +) 
B (40).19, C 1020, H 38, J 32, L XXXVI(7), M 37, N 353, 
Q 753, S 295, T 292, U 341, Bu ston 377 
* Pancasikkhad-anisamsa-sutta 
Translated by Feer, AMG V 230-43. 
This text consists of two parts, labelled here 1.7.A and 1.7.B. 


1.7.A. D27lal—b3 
Samajivin, A II 61,15-62,112 


The Tibetan opens with ‘di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na | 
bcom Idan ’das garga ra dan | chu srin byis pa gsod kyi ri dan | sman 
gyi nags ri dags rgyu ba’i gnas na bzugs so. In order to understand this, 
we must first compare the Pali: ekam samayam bhagava bhaggesu 
viharati sumsumaragire bhesakalavane migadaye: “At one time the Lord 
was staying among the Bhaggas, at Mt. Sumsumara, in the Bhesakala 
Grove, in the Deer Park”.3 The Tibetan terms correspond to the Pali as 
follows: 


gargara (transliteration) bhagga 

chu srin byis pa gsod kyi ri *sumsumaramakaragiri sumsumaragiri 
sman gyi nags *bhesajja-vana bhesakalavana 
ri dags rgyu ba’i gnas *migadava migadadya 


1 The colophons to D (276a4), L (132a1), N (584b3), and S (143a3) and the final 
collective colophon to CDQ give the title as Tshul khrims Ina’i phan yon bstan 
pa’i mdo = *Paficasilanusamsa-siitra. See also Beckh p. 12, note 1. This might 
be the correct title. 

2 The title is from the uddana, A II 65,23, dve ... samajivino. 

3 For these toponyms, see DPPN II 1172-73. 
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There is a fair correspondence for all but the first, the 
transcription gargara equivalent to the Pali bhagga. The text itself 
corresponds to the Pali closely, giving a prose introduction followed by 
verses: 


D 27lal-bl (prose) =A II 61,15-62,5 (prose) 
D 271b1-3 (verse) =A II 62,6*-11* (verse) 


In the prose of both versions, the Buddha, donning his outer 
robe (chos gos = civara) and carrying his alms-bowl (Jhun bzed = patta) 
goes in the morning to the home of the householder “Father Nakula” 
(Pha na ku la’i khyim bdag = Nakulapita gahapati). There he is 
addressed first by Nakulapita, and then by the latter’s wife, “Mother 
Nakula” (Ma na ku la’i khyim bdag mo = Nakulamdata gahapatani).' The 
gist of their statements is the same in the two versions (there are clearly 
problems with the Tibetan translation): they have been faithful ever since 
they were brought together, and they wish to see each other in future 
lives just as they do at present. The Tibetan then gives the phrase, de nas 
bcom Idan ’das kyis bka’ stsal pa, “Then the Lord spoke”, not found in 
the Pali. The Buddha’s reply (27147) is that such is possible, if a couple 
is “equal in faith, equal in virtue, equal in giving, and equal in wisdom”. 
Here the terms correspond directly: 


dad pa mfam pa = samasaddha 
tshul khrims mniam pa = samasila 
gton ba mham pa = samacaga 
Ses rab mnam pa = samapanna 


1 For this couple, renowned for their mutual devotion, see DPPN II 3-4. 
Nakula(-pitr) figures in the Chinese Ekottara@gama: see BSR 7/1-2 (1990), 
pp. 86-89 (parallel to S III 1-5). 
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The Buddha then addresses the couple in verse. Here the 
Tibetan (271b1) introduces the verse with the phrase, yan tshigs su bcad 
pa ‘di bka’ stsal te, “then [the Buddha] uttered these verses”, not found 
in the Pali. The verses are similar. 


1.7.B. D271b3-276a5 
No Pali parallel traced. 


The Pali sutta ends with the verses. The Tibetan continues, with 
the Buddha speaking in prose: 

“Therefore, you should guard the five types of training (bslab 
pa= sikkha): 


1) refraining from killing living beings; 

2) refraining from theft; 

3) refraining from sexual misconduct; 

4) refraining from false speech; 

5) refraining from drinking intoxicating beverages.” 


These are of course the five precepts, which give their title to the 
Tibetan version. The monks, who have not been previously mentioned, 
ask the Buddha about the benefits (phan yon = dGnisamsa) of the five 
virtues (tshul khrims = sila) (271b4). The Buddha addresses the monks 
(271b6): “The killing of living beings should be regarded as like a 
poisonous snake: bound up with many sufferings, leading to rebirth 
among petas, animals, and hell-beings”. He then describes the suferings 
of the Safijiva Hell (yan sros).! If the person is reborn as a human being, 
he will be short-lived, unattractive, and unintelligent. The section contains 
a verse of four lines on the faults (fes pa = dosa) of killing (272a4), and 
verses on the twenty benefits (von tan = guna) of refraining from killing 
(272a4~7). 


1 of, DPPNTI 1001. 
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The second section (272b1 foll.), on theft, describes rebirth in 
the Roruva Hell (nu ’bod), which is of two types: Jalaroruva ("bar ba’i 
nu ‘bod) and Dhiimaroruva (du ba’i nu ’bod).! If the person is reborn as 
a human, as a result of his previous theft he will lose his possessions, 
and have difficulty in obtaining the necessities of existence. “Theft is like 
a poisonous serpent ... .” The section contains a verse of four lines on 
the faults of theft (272b7), and verses on the twenty benefits of refraining 
from theft (273al—4). 


The third section (273a4 foll.) deals with sexual misconduct, 
which leads to rebirth in the Maharoruva Hell (nu 'bod chen po),? of 
which the torments are described in prose and verse (273b2). “Sexual 
misconduct, monks, is like a poisonous serpent... .” The section 
contains a verse of four lines on the faults of sexual misconduct (273b4), 
and verses on the twenty benefits of refraining from sexual misconduct 
(273b7-274a3). 


The fourth section (274b!1 foll.) deals with lying, which leads to 
the K4lasutta Hell (thig nag),3 of which the torments are described. 
“Lying, monks, is like a poisonous serpent....” The results if the sinner is 
reborn as a human are described (274b4). A verse of four lines describes 
the faults of lying (274b6), while thirty-three benefits of refraining from 
lying are given in verse (274b6—275a2). 


The fifth and last section (275a6 foll.) deals with intoxication, 
which leads to the Tapana Hell (tsha ba’i dmyal ba ).4 The results if the 
person is reborn as a human are described (275b3). The section contains 


1 of, DPPNII 758-59. 
2 cf. DPPN11 550. 

3 cf. DPPN1 580. 

4 cf DPPN1991. 
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a four-line verse on the faults of drink (275b4), and verses on the thirty- 
six benefits of refraining from drink (275b5—276a1). 


In conclusion (276a2), the Buddha states, “These five virtues 
(tshul khrims = sila) should be guarded: a man or a woman who does not 
guard or develop virtue will, at the breaking up of the body, after death, 
be reborn in the evil destinies, the evil realms, the downfall; those who 
guard and cultivate virtue will, at the breaking up of the body, after death, 
be reborn in the happy realms, the heavens, the worlds of the gods”. The 
sutta closes with the stock ending, “Thus spoke the Lord; the monks 
applauded the Lord’s teaching”. No mention is made of the devoted 
Nakulas. 


The second part of the sutta, which gives the text its title, has no 
counterpart in the Pali canon. The five sections on the five transgressions 
and their opposites have a similar structure: description of the allotted 
hell; description of the results if the sinner is reborn as a human; 
comparison of the transgression to a poisonous snake; a verse of four 
lines on the faults of the transgression; and verses on the many benefits 
of its opposite. The style of both prose and verse is late, and may be 
compared with that of cosmological texts such as the Lokapannatti. 


1.8. Giri-dnanda-siitra / Ri’i kun dga’ bo’i mdo! 
Sitra for Giri Ananda 
D 38, 276a5—279a2 (5 folio pages +) 
B (40).20, C 1021, H 39, J 33, L XXXVI(8), M 38, N 354, 
Q 754, S 296, T 293, U 342, Bu ston 369 


1 The title given in the colophons at D 279al, L 135b4, N 588b6, and S 147a6, 
and in the final collective colophon in CDQ is Tshe dan Idan pa (DQ: pa’i C) ri’i 
kun dga’ bo’i mdo = Pali *Ayasmd-giri-dnanda-sutta. 
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Giri, A V 108,18-112,18, Girimadnanda-sutta, Maha Pirit Pota 
20! 
Translated by Feer, AMG V 145-50. 


Tibetan, Pali: spoken by the Buddha at Savatthi in the Jetavana, 
Anathapindika’s Pleasance, to Ananda. 


The Tibetan lists and then deals in detail with the same ten 
notions ('du Ses bcu, dasa sanna) as does the Pali. The sixth notion, 
‘dod chags dan bral ba’i 'du Ses = virdgasanind, is incomplete in the 
Derge, London, Narthang, Peking, and Stog versions, and merges with 
the seventh, ‘gog pa’i ‘du Ses = nirodhasanfia.2 At D 276b1, the Tibetan 
adds de nas bcom Idan ’das kyis tshe dan Idan pa kun dga’ bo la bka’ 
stsal pa = “Then the Lord said to venerable Ananda”, not found in the 
Pali. In the description of “notion of the unpleasant” (mi gtsan ba’i ’du 
Ses = asubhasanna), reference is made to “the thirty-two impure items” 
(277a3, mi gtsan ba’i rdzas sum cu rtsa ghis = *dvattimsa-asubha- 


vatthu); this is not found in the Pali. 


1.9. Nandopanandandgarajadamana-sittra | Klu’i rgyal po dga’ bo 
fer dga’ ‘dul ba’i mdo? 
Sutra on the Vanquishing of the Serpent King Nandopananda 
D 39, 279a2—281b1 (5 folio pages) 
B (40).21, C 1022, H 40, J 34, L XXXVI(15), M 39, N 355, 
Q 755, S 303, T 300, U 349, Bu ston 370 


! The A title is from the uddana, 112,22. 

2 D 277b4-5; L 134al-3; N 586b7-587a2; Q 294b1-3; S 145b1-3. Since the 
lacuna occurs in representatives of both Them spans ma (LNS) and Tshal pa 
(DQ), it almost certainly occurs in other known editions. 

3 The final collective colophon in CDQ reads ... dga’ bo dan jier (DQ: fie C) 
dga’ ...; LNS read as above (but fier LN, fie S). 
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* Nandopandandgarajadamana-sutta, Visuddhimagga XII 
§ 106-16; Theragatha Atthakatha (PTS edition) III 177,4— 
179,20 

Translated by Feer, AMG V 414-19. 


Occurs at Savatthi, Jetavana, Anathapindika’s Pleasance. 


The account of Mahamoggallana’s taming (damana) of the 
powerful Naga Nandopananda by means of a dramatic magical contest is 
not found in the Theravadin Tipitaka., It is related in almost identical 
terms in the Visuddhimagga and in the Theragatha Atthakatha; in both 
cases it is given as a citation, without naming the exact source, although 
the event is described in both texts as Nandopanandadamana.! A 
Sinhalese version, also very similar, is found in the fourteenth chapter of 
the Amdvatura, a life of the Buddha composed by Gurulugémi at about 
the end of the 12th century.? There is also a Chinese parallel, styled sutra 
(ching) in the title, in an early (pre-Buddhaghosa) translation: the Lung 
wang hsiung ti ching, translated between 223 and 253 A.C.3 


! Theragatha Atthakatha Il 177,3, 179,19; Visuddhimagga (Harvard Oriental 

Series) 338,5. 

2 cf. CE. Godakumbara, Sinhalese Literature, Colombo, 1955, pp. 56-61, 49- 
50 (date of author); cf. translation in Spence Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, repr. 
Varanasi 1967, pp. 302-3 (from the Pijdvaliya, according to note on p. 141). 
Feer, pp. 414-15, mentions a parallel in the anthology Sarasangraha, composed 
at the end of the 13th or early 14th century (K.R. Norman, Pali Literature, 
Wiesbaden, 1983, p. 173). 

3 Taishd 597; KBC no. 780. I am grateful to Prof. Heinz Bechert for this 
reference. For the translator, Chih-ch’ien, see Etienne Lamotte, La concentration 
de la marche héroique (Siramgamasamadhisitra), Brussells, 1965, pp. 76-79; 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine I, Paris, 1927, 
pp. 283-300 (Tche-k’ien); E. Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, Leiden, 
1972, pp. 48-51. 
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The Tibetan is described as a sitra in the title, and indeed opens 
with the traditional formula, “Thus I once heard: the Lord was staying at 
Savatthr’, and closes with the traditional formula, “Thus spoke the Lord; 
those monks applauded the Lord’s teaching”. The latter, however, is 
hardly apt, since the text contains no sermon as such, and since the last 
words are spoken by Anathapindika, who offers to provide the Buddha 
and the monks with food for seven days. Otherwise, the Tibetan, which 
in this case is quite clearly rendered and relatively free of error, 
corresponds almost exactly to the Visuddhimagga and Theragatha 
Atthakatha accounts. 


Reference is made to the vanquishing of Nandopananda in the 
Jayamangalagatha, a popular non-canonical paritta that invokes 
protection through eight victories. The 7ikabahum, a commentary on the 
verses, therefore includes the account of the vanquishing of the Naga 
king.! I have not come across any references to the 
Nandopanandadamana as an independent sutta in the various catalogues 
of Pali manuscripts that I have consulted.” The tale is popular in Burma, 
where it is represented pictorially by Nandopananda and 
Mahamoggallana in the form of ndgas coiled around Mt. Sumeru. 


1 CE. Godakumbura, Catalogue of Cambodian and Burmese Pali Manuscripts, 
Copenhagen, 1983, pp. 42-46. A summary (in Thai) from a Thai manuscript is 
given in Supaphan 1990, p. 308. 

2 Supaphan (1990) describes the text as -sutta, a Thai translation by Nagapradipa, 
Tika-jayamangala-atthaka-desana (Bahum), Bangkok, 2470 [1927], repr. 2520 
[1977], pp. 160-81, as -siitra. Godakumbura, op. cit., p. 43, refers to 
Nandopanandanagardajasutta in his list of contents of the 7ika-bahiini, but 
transcribes the title as Nandopanandandggardaja (sic) only on p. 45. 
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1.10.  Mahdkasyapa-siitra | 'Od srun chen po’i mdo} 
Siitra on Mahakasyapa 
D 40, 281bi—282a6 (—2 folios) 
B (40).22, C 1023, H 41, J 35, L XXXVI(16), M 40, N 356, 
Q 756, S 394, T 301, U 350, Bu ston 371 
S V 79,18-80,18, Gila@na;? Maha Pirit Pota 17, 
Mahdakassapattherabojjhangam 
Translated by Feer, AMG V 150-52. 


Tibetan, Pali: spoken at Rajagaha, Veluvana, Kalandakanivapa. 


The Tibetan gives the text in full, without abbreviation; the Pali 
of the PTS and Maha Pirit Pota editions is abbreviated. The two versions 
are very close. The Tibetan (281b4) adds one phrase not found in Pali 
(cf. S V 80,1): de nas tshe dan Idan pa ‘od srun chen pos gsol pa, 
“Venerable Mahakassapa then said”. 


1.11.  Sarya-siitra / Ni ma’i mdo 
Siitra on the Sun 
D 41, 282a6—b6 (1 folio page) 
B (40).23, C 1024, H 42, J 36, L XXXVI(17), M 41, N 357, 
Q 757, S 305, T 302, U 351, Bu ston 372 
S151, 1-24, Suriya-sutta; Maha Pirit Pota 15, Suriyaparitta 


Tibetan, Pali: spoken at Savatthi in the Jetavana, 
Anathapindika’s Pleasance. 


The Tibetan and the Maha Pirit Pota give the Savatthi niddana in 
full; in the Samyutta Nikaya (PTS) there is no nidana. Where the Pali, in 


' The colophons to DLNS and the final collective colophon in CDQ give the title 
as gNas brtan ’od srun chen po'i mdo = Pali *Mahakassapatthera-sutta. 
2 The title is from the uddana, p. 83,4, gilana apare tayo. 
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both this and the following sutta, has bhagavantam anussaramano only, 
the Tibetan of this and the following text (Ni ma 282b1; Zla ba 283a1) 
have becom Idan ‘das rjes su dran pa yid la byas te, which seems to 
translate bhagavantam anussaramano manasikaronto. The Tibetan 
introduces the last verse with des smras pa, “he [Rahu] said”. An 
equivalent phrase is not found in Pali. Otherwise the prose and verse of 
the two versions is similar. 


1.12. | Candra-siitra / Zla ba’i mdo 
Siitra on the Moon 
D 42, 282b6—283a5 (1 folio page) 
B (40).24, C 1025, H 43, J 37, L XXXVI(18), M 42, N 358, 
Q 758, S 306, T 303, U 352, Bu ston deest 
S 1 50,15-35, Candima-sutta; Maha Pirit Pota 14, Candaparitta 
Translated by Feer, AMG V 410-13, conjointly with the Pali, 
side-by-side with a translation of the (Mula-)Sarvastivadin 
version. 


[The Kanjur also contains an anonymous translation of a 
(Mila-)Sarvastivadin recension: Candra-siitra / Zla ba’i mdo, Q 997, 
Vol. 39, mdo sna tshogs, Su 268a2-b3. A fragmentary (probably) 
Sarvastivadin recension from Central Asia was published by 
E. Waldschmidt, “Buddha Frees the Disc of the Moon”, in the Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies (BSOAS), XXXIII/1, 1970, 
pp. 179-83 (cf. p. 179 notes 2 and 3 for a full bibliographic account of 
Feer’s work). The verses of the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin version are 
incorporated into one of the Pavicaraksa texts in Tibetan translation, 
Mahamantranudharani, D 536, 154b4—7: cf. Skilling 1992, p. 142.] 


The Tibetan and the Maha Pirit Pota give the Savatthi nidana in 
full; the Samyutta Nikaya (PTS) abbreviates it as Savatthiyam viharati. 
The Tibetan (283a5) introduces the last verse with sgra can ‘dzin gyis 
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smras pa, *rahu dha. An equivalent phrase is not found in the Pali. 
Otherwise the Tibetan and Pali are similar. 


In Pali, the Suriya- and Candima-suttas are identical, but for the 
substitution of suriya /candima where appropriate and the addition of one 
extra verse in the Suriya-sutta; similarly, in Tibetan the Surya- and 
Candra-siitras are identical, but for the substitution of ni ma = suriya / 
zla ba = canda, and the addition of the extra verse. Chizen Akanuma, 
The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas & Pali Nikayas 
(Nagoya, 1929, p. 178), lists Chinese parallels for the Pali Candima- 
sutta but not for the Suriya-sutta. Thus while the former is well 
represented in the versions of at least two schools (the Theravadins and 
the [Miula-]Sarvastivadins), the latter is not, and may be unique to the 
Theravadins. 


1.13. Mahamangala-sitra / bKra Sis chen po’i mdo 
Sutra on the Great Blessing 
D 43, 283a5—284al (1 folio page +) 
B (40).25, C 1026, H 44, J 38, L XXXVI(19), M 43, M 360,! 
N 359, Q 759, S 307, T 304, U 353, Bu ston 373 
Khuddakapatha V, pp. 2,25-3,26, Mangala-sutta; Sn 
pp. 46,10-47,22, Mahamangala-sutta; Maha Pirit Pota 7, 
Mahamangala-sutta 
Translated by Feer, AMG V 224-27. 


[The Kanjur contains an anonymous translation of a recension 
of another, unknown school: Lhas zus pa’i bkra Sis kyi tshigs su bcad pa 
/ Devapariprccha Mangalagatha, Q 442 (rgyud tsha), Q 721 (rgyud ya), 


1 In the Urga edition only, the text (as M 360) closes the Siitra Division of the 
Kanjur (cf. Bethlenfalvy 1980, Introduction, p. 12). The colophon is the same as 
for M 31-43, with the addition of bu ston phab pa’o, “edited by Bu ston’. This 
remark is not found in any of the other editions. 
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Q 1053 (‘dul ba phe). This was translated by Feer side-by-side with the 
present text, under the rubric “Version du Nord”.} 


Tibetan, Pali: located at Savatthi, Jetavana, Anathapindika’s 
Pleasance. 


The prose opening is the same, except that for the Pali avifatard 
devata, “a certain deity”, singular, the Tibetan has Jha du ma rnams, 
“many deities”, plural. Both versions open with a verse question spoken 
by the god(s), asking about blessings (mangala). Before the first verse of 
the Buddha’s reply (Suttanipata 259), the Tibetan gives an extra verse 
(283b1), not found in the Pali: 


lha’i yan lha yis bka’ stsal pa || 

sdig pa thams cad rnam par ‘joms || 
‘jig rten kun la phan pa’i don || 

bkra Sis de rnams khyed la bsad || 


The god of gods (devatideva) [the Buddha] replied: 
“T will teach you those blessings (mangala) 

which overcome all evil (sabbapapa) 

and bring benefit (hita) to all the world Joka)”. 


Otherwise the eleven verses spoken by the Buddha are the same 
and occur in the same order, with, as usual, many problems of 
translation. The Tibetan (283b7) ends with, “Thus spoke the Lord; those 
gods applauded the Lord’s teaching”. The ending is not given in the Pali. 
The other Tibetan version, the Devapariprccha Mangalagathda, is a 
recension of another school, and hence differs in order and number of 
verses. 
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1.14.  Arya-maitri-siitra-nama / ’Phags pa byams pa’i mdo es bya 
ba 
Siitra on Holy Maitreya (or) Holy Sittra on Maitreya 
Q 1010, mdo, hu 304a5-311b3 (15 folio pages, excluding 
colophon) 


The Arya-maitri-siittra was translated by Anandaésri and Kun 
dga’ rgyal mtshan Thub bstan dpal bzan po at Sa skya in the year 1307 
(see above). As far as I have been able to determine, it is available in only 
four of the Kanjurs used for this study:! 


Berlin (82).4 Vol. 82 mdo a (30), no. 4 

Lhasa 349 Vol. 74 mdo sa (28), no. 3 
Narthang 328 Vol. 74 mdo sa (28), no. 3 
Peking 1010 Vol. 91 mdo hu (30), no. 4 


The text is not listed in Bu ston’s catalogue. As seen above, it is 
closely related to 1.5, and has at least a partial parallel in the Pali 
Metteyya-sutta. The first modern note of the sitra was made by Csoma 
de KGrés in his “Analysis of the Mdo”, published in Asiatick Researches 
(Calcutta, 1836-39) in the form of a generally accurate summary. The 
text was referred to by Sylvain Lévi along with 1.5.2 There is also a 
Mongolian translation.? 


Numbers 1.1. to 1.14: General remarks 


Nos. 1.1-13 all open with ‘phags pa dkon mchog gsum la gus 
pas phyag ’tshal lo, 1.14 with dkon mchog gsum la gus par phyag ’tshal 
lo, “I respectfully pay homage to the (Holy) Three Gems (ariya- 


1 cf. Haarh 1962, p. 205; Takasaki 1965, p. 31. 
2 Lévi 1932, pp. 377-80. 
3 Ligeti § 1105 = Vol. 90 = mdo (eldeb) XXXI, no. 4. 
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tiratana)’.| They seem to be the only texts in the Kanjur to do so, the 
usual formula of homage for stitras being dkon mchog gsum la phyag 
‘tshal lo = namo ratnatrayaya. Numbers 1.1—1.7 in the Derge edition 
and numbers 1.2—7 and 1.9—13 in the London, Narthang, and Stog Palace 
editions end with a short pranidhana, not found at all in the Peking 
edition, sa ‘i sten du ni (ma dan) zla (ba) Itar gyur cig, “May the surface 
of the earth be like the sun and moon”, also not met with elsewhere in the 
Kanjur? 


I hope in the foregoing to have established that all fourteen texts 
belong to the Theravadin school. For those texts which have no known 
counterpart in the canons of other schools, I have tried to show the 
similarity between the Tibetan and Pali versions. For those texts that have 
such a counterpart, I have mentioned the differences between the versions 
by way of contrast. 


Nine out of the 13 texts (nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13) are 
included in paritta collections such as the Maha Pirit Pota. Since number 
6 comprises two parittas, ten Pali parittas are in fact represented. (Feer 
was presumably the first to recognize their relationship to paritta, which 
is also noted in the Otani catalogue, p. 94, note) Three texts — the 
Jatakaniddna and the two versions of the *Metteyyasutta — deal 
extensively with the past lives and final life of the Buddha of the present 
age, Sakyamuni, and with the future Buddha, Metteyya, respectively; 
together they constitute a complete Theravadin Buddhology. It is unlikely 
that either of these, or the PaficasiksdnusSamsa-siitra, were classed as 
paritta; the first part of the latter, the Samajivin (1.7.A) is not classed as 
such by the Theravadins. The Jatakanidana is precluded by its length, 
while the other two do not have the characteristics of paritta (note, 
however, that the “Buddhavamsa-sutta” was chanted to bring rain in the 


! This was noted by Beckh (1914), p. 13, note 1. 
2 The information for Stog is from Skorupski 1985, pp. 158-60. 
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Shan state of Jengtung in the 14th and 15th centuries'). They may have 
been selected for translation on the basis of popularity, since the life of 
the Buddha was perennially popular, and the Metteyya cult and 
cosmological (the latter and main part of the Pancasiksanusamsa) texts 
were popular at the time in question. The Nandopanandadamana, though 
composed in rather unwieldy prose, might have had paritta status, since 
Mahamoggallana’s taming of the Naga King is one of the “eight 
victories” of the Jayamangalagatha.? 


Only two of the fourteen texts are popular among Tibetans 
today. These are the Surya-siitra (1.11) and the Candra-siitra (1.12), 
which are included in popular collections of mantras and raksds such as 
the mDo man.> Here the Theravadin version of the Candra-siitra is 
chosen over the (Mula-)Sarvastivadin version, also found in Tibetan 
translation. The same two are popular in Theravadin countries, being 
included in the Maha Pirit Pota (nos. 15 and 14) of Ceylon and in the 
Catubhdnavara collections.4 


A considerable portion of one text, the Pavicasiksanusamsa, has 
not been traced in Pali; all the others are available in Pali (assuming that 
the *Metteyya-sutta [1.5, 1.14] does correspond to a Pali text of the same 
name). 


1 Sao Saiméng Mangrai, The Padaeng Chronicle and the Jengtung State 

Chronicle Translated, Ann Arbor, 1981, Padaeng §§ 194-95, Jengtung § 112. 

2 Maha Pirit Pota, p. xlii, verse 7. 

3 Marcelle Lalou, Catalogue du fonds tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 

quatriéme partie, |—Les Mdo Man, Paris, 1931, nos. 117, 118 (pp. 46-47); 
R.O. Meisezahl, “Uber Zwei Mdo Man Redaktionen und Ihre Editionen in Tibet 
und China”, Zentralasiatische Studien 2, Wiesbaden, 1968, p. 36 (LXIV.tu 111, 
112); p. 96 (LXIV.tu 139, 140); p. 107 (LXIV.tu 138, 139); p. 121 (LXIV.tu 
110, 111); Concordance, 7a, nos. 176, 177. 

4 For the latter, see Skilling 1992, pp. 118-20. 
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Under the individual siitras I have noted a few discrepancies 
between the Tibetan and Pali versions. Some, such as the supplying of a 
complete opening (nidana) in the Tibetan against an abbreviated or 
omitted opening in the Pali sutta versions are only to be expected: in the 
sutta versions the opening occurs earlier on in the collection; as 
independent texts, the Tibetan versions give the complete niddnas, as do 
the Pali paritta versions. Other discrepancies such as the introduction of 
a phrase “‘so and so said” are relatively minor redactional variants. 


All of the fourteen texts show many problems of translation, 
some of which have been mentioned above. A few further examples: 


1.1. (D 183a2) bag yod par gyur, *appamdado, “heedful” =S 
V 424,5 appamano, “limitless”; 

1.3. (D250b1) sin po dan shin po med pa’i gtam, *katham 
sarasaraniyam (?) = D III 194,14 katham saraniyam; 

1.3.  (D 253a3, etc.) dran sron chen po, Skt. maharsi, Pali 
mahesi = D Il 203,1, etc. marisa, “sir”; 

1.8.  (D 277b2) mi bsgom par ‘gro ba, *anabhadvanam 
gacchati, “is not cultivated” = A V 110,16 anabhavam 
gameti, “disappears”; 

1.8.  (D 277al etc.) dge slon kun dga’ bo ’di ni “Bhikkhu 
Ananda, this...” = A V 109,19, etc. idh’ dnanda 
bhikkhu, “Here, Ananda, a monk ... ”; 

1.11. (D 282b1), 1.12.(D 283al): thams cad myur du grol bar 
gyis = S1 50,20-— 51,5 vippamutto si sabbadhi; since 
myur du corresponds to Sanskrit ksipra, Pali khippa, the 
Tibetan seems to translate *khippamutto. 


Many more examples could be cited. At a few places, 
transliterated letters suggest Sanskrit forms: 
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1.3. (D252b2) Ican lo can dan ku Sa’i gron || pha rol ku $a’i 
gron dan ni || ndta’i gron dan pha rol gyi || ku Si ta’i 
gron yin no || = D II 200,24, adtandatd, kusinata, 
parakusindata, natapuriya, parakusitanata. 

18. (D 277a6) bitsartsika, (Q 294a4) bi tsar rtsi ka = 
Sanskrit vicarcika; A V 110,6 vitacchika. 


Mistranslations can arise from a correct translation of a faulty 
Indic original, or a wrong translation of a correct Indic original. In the 
present case, let us suppose that the manuscripts were in Pali in Sinhalese 
script, and that Anandaéri did not know Tibetan nor Ni ma rgyal mtshan 
Pali or the Sinhalese script. Since the latter had spent fourteen years in 
Nepal, and since the former is said to have resided in Bodh Gaya (and at 
any rate would have travelled through Northern India and perhaps Nepal 
to reach Tibet), they may well have communicated in a mixture of 
Sanskrit and the North Indian lingua franca of the day. This could have 
given rise to both the mistranslations and the Sanskrit forms. A thorough 
analysis of the Tibetan versions in comparison with the Pali might reveal 
whether the mistranslations arose from a Sanskrit or a Pali text, or even 
whether the original was in the Sinhalese script, if it can be shown that 
the mistranslation was caused by a misreading of that script. 


1.15. Vimuttimagga, Chapter 3: Dhutaguna-nirdeSa 
Vimuktimarga-dhutaguna-nirdesa-nama / rNam par grol ba’i 


lam las sbyans ba’i yon tan bstan pa zes bya ba 


A. Included in the Kanjur 


Al. Following the arrangement of the Tshal pa Kanjur: 
Berlin (80).6 Vol. 80 mdo sa (28), no. 6 
Cone 945 Vol. 52. mdo sa (28), no. 6 
Derge 306 Vol. 72 mdo sa (28), no. 6 


Lhasa 309 Vol. 72 mdo la (26), no. 6 
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Lithang 246 Vol. 67 mdo sa (28), no. 6 
Narthang 291 Vol. 72 mdo la (26), no. 6 

Peking 972 Vol. 89 mdo su (28), no. 6 

Urga 306 Vol. 72 mdo sa (28), no. 6 

A.2. Following the arrangement of the Them spangs ma 
Kanjur. 

London XXV(2) Vol. 50 mdo ra (25), no. 2 

Stog 244 Vol. 76 mdo ra (25), no. 2 

Tokyo 244 Vol. 81 mdo ra (25), no. 2 

Ulan Bator 292 Vol. 78 mdo ra (25), no, 2 

JB — — mdo ra (25), no. 2 

JP — — mdo ra (25), no. 2 

A.3. Phug brag Kanjur: 

Phug brag 206 Vol. 82 mdo sa (29), no. 6! 

Phug brag = 327 Vol. 89 mdo khu (36), no. 15 

A.4. Newark Kanjur: 

Newark — — mdo ra (25), no. 5? 

A.5. According to Bu ston’s History of Buddhism: 
Bu ston 40 


1 sa is Vol. 29 because two volumes are labelled ra. Although the text is sa no. 6 
in most of the Tshal pa Kanjurs as well, this is a coincidence: apart from the first 
text (the Abhiniskramana-siitra), the contents of volumes sa in the Tshal pa and 
Phug brag Kanjurs are otherwise different. 

2 The last text in the volume: information from the table of contents at the end of 
Vol. ra, which should be Vol. 25 of the Siitra section, if there were no 
irregularities in numbering of volumes. 
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B. Included in the Tanjur: 
Cone — — ‘dul ba su} 
Derge 4143 Vol. 167 ‘dul ba su 
Golden — Vol. 1782 ‘dul bau 
Narthang 3635 Vol. 178 ‘dul bau 
Peking 5644 Vol. 178 ‘dul bau 


The lists show that the text is no. 6 of the 28th volume of Sutra 
(mDo) in the Tshal pa tradition, except for in N and (following N) H, in 
which it is in the 26th volume. The Mongolian translation (Ligeti § 1066) 
is no. 6 of the 29th volume of Stitra. The text is no. 2 of the 25th volume 
of Siitra in the Them spangs ma tradition. The work occurs twice in the 
unique Phug brag Kanjur; although attributed to the same translators, the 
two translations differ. This is interesting in the light of Bu ston’s 
remarks about the existence of an earlier translation not accessible to him 
(see below). In the Newark Kanjur it is the last text of volume ra. In the 
Tanjur it is classed under Vinaya (‘Dul ba), in the last volume. 


The Tibetan text has been edited on the basis of four editions 
(BCDN) in the Devanagari and roman scripts and translated into English 
by P.V. Bapat, who also discusses the relations between the Tibetan, the 
Vimuttimagga in Chinese translation, and the Pali Visuddhimagga.* A 
romanized edition with Japanese translation and extensive notes has been 
published by Genjun H. Sasaki.‘ 


1 Folios 161b2—172b7. 

2 Reprint Vol. 79: see P. Skilling, “A Brief Guide to the Golden Tanjur”, JSS 
79/2 (1991), pp. 138-46. 

3 Samten 1992, p. xviii. 

4 PV. Bapat, Vimuktimadrga Dhutagunanirdesa, Bombay, 1964. 

5 Genjun H. Sasaki, Vimuktimdrga Dhutanganirdesa, Kyoto, 1958, based on 
HNQ, and several other editions not clear to me. 
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This text, a chapter of the Vimuttimagga! dealing with the 13 
purifying practices (dhutaguna or dhutanga),’ was translated into Tibetan 
by the Indian preceptor (upadhyaya) Vidyakaraprabha and the Tibetan 
translator dPal brtsegs, well-known scholars active around 800 A.C. The 
colophon states: 


rnam par grol ba’i lam las sbyans pa’i yon tan bstan pa zes 
bya ba ste kun nas btus pa gsum pa rdzogs so || 


“The Exposition of Purifying Virtues” (DhutagunanirdeSa) 
from the Path of Liberation (Vimuktimarga), Chapter 3, is 
completed.‘ 


Here (as in the translation of the title) the compound Sanskrit 
title Vimuktimarga-dhutaguna-nirdesa, which shows no case endings, 
has been rendered as “Exposition of Purifying Virtues from (/as) the 





1 The complete Vimuttimagga is extant only in Chinese translation (Taisho 1648, 
KBC 968). It has been rendered into English by Ehara et al. ([1961] 1977). Fora 
recent note on the Vimuttimagga, see H. Bechert, “Vimuttimagga and 
Amatakaravannana”, in N.H. Samtani and H.S. Prasad (ed.), Amala Prajna: 
Aspects of Buddhist Studies (Professor P.V. Bapat Felicitation Volume), Delhi, 
1989, p. 11. For discussion of the school affiliation of the Vimuttimagga, see 
K.R. Norman, “The Literary Works of the Abhayagiriviharins”, in V.N. Jha 
(ed.), Kalyana-mitta: Professor Hajime Nakamura Felicitation Volume, Delhi, 
1991, pp. 41-50, and P. Skilling, “Vimuttimagga and Abhayagiri: The Form- 
aggregate according to the Samskrtasamskrta-viniScaya” (forthcoming). 

2 For these see BHSD 285b, dhuta, dhutaguna, dhutadharma; PTSD 342a, 
dhuta; EB 1V/4 580-85 (“Dhutanga’’). 

3 § 244, Skorupski, p. 139; Q 972, mdo, Su, 149a2; Newark, mdo, ra, 249b6. 
The Newark Kanjur lacks the translators’ colophon. A cursory examination of 
the last folio (ra 249b) suggests that it is the same translation. 

4 Kun nas btus pa, which I have taken here in the sense of chapter, is equivalent 
to the Sanskrit samuccaya. Since the Vimuttimagga is not available in the 
original, whether Pali or Sanskrit, I cannot say whether this term was used in the 
original text. 
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Path of Liberation”. This shows that the translators knew they were 
dealing with an excerpt from a work entitled Vimuktimarga and not an 
independent text. Otherwise they would probably have rendered the title 
as “Exposition of Purifying Virtues of” (gyi) or perhaps “in” or “in 

relation to (Ja)! the Path of Liberation”, taking the last as a common noun. 

The chapter in question is indeed the third of the Chinese translation of 
the Vimuttimagga. 


Since the text is in fact a treatise (Sdstra) and not the word of the 
Buddha (Buddhavacana), its proper place is the Tanjur rather than the 
Kanjur. Bu ston (§ 40) classifies the text in Section II (Hinayana) of the 
Word of the Buddha (bka’); he notes that “in the great catalogues this is 
classified as a siitra, but some hold that it is a Sastra” (‘di dkar chag chen 
mo dag tu mdor byas la kha cig bstan bcos su ‘dod). A similar statement 
is made in the catalogues of the Derge and Urga Kanjurs.3 Bu ston (§ 98) 
also lists a *DhutagunanirdeSsa-sitra (sByans pa’i yon tan bsad pa’i 
mdo) in Word of the Buddha, Section III, “Texts unavailable at present 
but definitely translated in the early period” (snar ‘gyur nes pa da Ita ma 
rhed pa).* Under Sdstra (§ 793) he refers to a *Dhutaguna-anusamsa 
(sByans pa’i yon tan gyi phan yon) in 100 slokas composed by Acarya 
Nagarjuna (Slob dpon Klu sgrub) which “should be sought” (btsal bar 
bya’o). I doubt whether the last-named is related to our text. 


Why the text was selected for translation is not clear. Since the 
Indian translator, Vidyakaraprabha, worked on Mulasarvastivadin 
Vinaya texts such as the Vinayavastu, Ksudrakavastu, and Bhiksuni- 


1 Some of the Tibetan transcriptions of the Sanskrit title read -mdrge. 

2 Ehara et al, [1961] 1977, pp. 27-38. 

3 Derge Catalogue, Laksmi, 134b4; Bethlenfalvy 1980, p. 76, di la’an kha cig 
bstan bcos su dogs pa skyes kyan | snon gyi dkar chag chen mo rnams las mdor 
bsad pa niid khuns su che’o. 

4 The Lithang and Lhasa Catalogues and the Urga colophon in fact add mdo = 

sitra to the title. 
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vinayavibhanga, it is unlikely that he was a Sthavira. Perhaps such an 
exposition of the 13 dhutanga was lacking in the Miilasarvastivadin or 
other traditions, causing the Vimuttimagga chapter to be adopted by other 
schools. 


Zs Theravadin texts and tenets in the Tanjur 


The Theravadin literature in the Tanjur occurs in the form of 
citations within larger works; with the exception of the duplicated 
Vimuttimagga, no independent Theravadin texts are found. 


Zhe Vimuttimagga in the Samskrtdsamskrta-vini§caya 


The most extensive and significant Tanjur source for 
Theravadin tenets is the Samskrtadsamskrta-viniscaya of 
Da§abalaSrimitra, lost in the original Sanskrit and preserved in Tibetan 
translation only.! In an earlier article I have attempted to show that the 
author most probably lived in North-eastern India in the 12th or 13th 
century A.C., and have pointed out that the text is accurately and clearly 
translated, and that the author’s sources, when traceable, are accurately 
cited.? 


DaSabalaSrimitra devotes three full chapters, numbers 13 to 15, 
to the tenets of the Theravadins; although in each case he names his 
source as “the tradition (Agama) of the Arya Sthavira school (Sthavira- 
nikaya)”,? in all three cases the chapters are direct citations from the 
Vimuttimagga. Two other passages from the same work are also cited by 


! Stobs bcu dpal bées gfien, ‘Dus byas dan 'dus ma byas rnam par hes pa, 
Peking Tanjur 5865, Vol. 146. References in this section are to this edition. 

2 of. P. Skilling, “The Samskrtasamskrta-vinigcaya of Dagabalaérimitra”, in BSR 
4/1 (1987), pp. 3-23. ; 

3 90b3, ‘phags pa gnas brtan pa’i sde pa’i lun las ‘di Itar rnam par béag ste. 
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Dagabalasrimitra. The concordance of the citations and the Chinese 
Vimuttimagga (in English translation) is as follows: 


1) DaSabalaSsrimitra, ch. 13, gNas brtan pa’i sde pa’i tshul lugs 
phun po skye mched khams rnam par nes pa, 90b3—98b7, 
* Sthaviranikaya-naya-skandhayatanadhatu-viniscaya: 

“An analysis of the aggregates, bases, and elements according to 
the Sthavira school”, equivalent to Vimuttimagga, ch. 11, section 1, 
pp. 237-59; 

2) DaSabalasrimitra, ch. 14, gNas brtan pa’i sde pa’i tshul gyi 
rten cin ’brel bar ‘byun ba rnam par nes pa, 98b7-—106a4, 
* Sthaviranikaya-naya-pratityasamutpdda-viniscaya: 

“An analysis of dependent arising according to the Sthavira 
school”, equivalent to Vimuttimagga, ch. 11, section 1, pp. 259-68; 

3) DaSabalasrimitra, ch. 15, 'Phags pa gnas brtan pa’i sde pa’i 
tshul lugs las ‘phags pa’i bden pa la mkhas pa rnam par hes pa, 106a4— 
127a3, *Arya-sthaviranikaya-naya-Gryasatyakausalya-viniscaya: 

“An analysis of mastery of the Four Truths of the Noble 
according to the Exalted Sthavira school”, equivalent to Vimuttimagga, 
ch. 11, section 2, pp. 269-82 (ch. 12, section 1 omitted), and ch. 12, 
section 2, pp. 301-26; 

4) DaSabalasrimitra, 177b2—178b4, equivalent to Vimuttimagega, 
p. 6; cf. also p. 10; 

5) DaSabalagrimitra, 179a4—183a1, equivalent to Vimuttimagga, 
ch. 10, pp. 229-36, complete citation. 


2.2. Miscellaneous citations in the Samskrtdsamskrta- 
viniScaya 


DaSabalasrimitra cites the views or interpretations of the 
Sthaviras in ten other cases: 
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1) the length of the dhanu, kosa, gavuti, and yojana (in verse), 
18a3-4; 


2) the sixty-four destructions (samvattani) of the universe by 
fire, water, and wind, 24al—S; 

3) the maximum life-span is unlimited, 25b6—7; 

4) the “lesser” and “greater” incalculable aeons (asamkheyya- 
kappa), 37a7-»1; 

5) the Buddhas revered by Sakyamuni as a bodhisatta during 
twenty great incalculable aeons plus 100,000 [lesser] aeons; the future 
Buddha Ajita Metteyya; the three types of individual (puggala): 
predominant in faith, in energy, or wisdom (saddhadhika, viriyadhika, 
pannadhika), 38a4—40b6; 

6) the seven precious things (sattaratana) of a universal 
emperor (cakkavatti); the ten species of elephant (hatthikula); the four 
species of horse (assakula); the six types of universal emperor who go to 
the heavens (*devalokagamin), 41b5—42a5; 

7) five Buddhas arise in a bhaddakappa, 42bS; 

8) five types of aeon in which Buddhas arise (sdra, manda, 
vara, saramanda, bhadda), 43a2-5; 

9) the five levels of meditation (jhdna), 188b8—189a3; 


10) where Sakyamuni spent the eighty years and vassas, 
266a8-b7. 


2.3. “*Buddhavamsa of the Abhayagiri in the Tarkajvala 


Bhavya (c. 500-570 ?),! in Chapter 4 of his 
Tarkajvala, Srdvakatattvavatara, gives brief citations from various 
scriptures of 17 schools, in order to demonstrate that in the Srivakayana 


1 For Bhavya and his date, see Ruegg 1981, pp. 61-66. There is some question 
about the author and date of the Jarkajvald (see Ruegg 1990), which might bring 
the date forward to the 8th century. This does not affect.the authority of the 
Tarkajvala, which is an extraordinarily learned and encyclopedaic work. 
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as in the Mahayana homage is to be paid to bodhisattvas.! The seventh 
citation is of four verses from the “Twelve-thousand Lineage of the 
Buddhas of the Arya Sthavira Abhayagirivasins” (’Phags pa gnas brtan 
pa ‘jigs med ri la gnas pa rnams kyi sans rgyas kyi rigs khri nis ston). 
The title may be tentatively rendered into Pali as *Dvadasa-sahassa- 
buddhavamsa; it is not clear whether “12000” refers to the number of 
Buddhas or the number of Slokas.? The 16 lines of verse, which I have 
been unable to trace in Pali, state that a bodhisatta “should be honoured 
by all the world”. The work was translated by Dipamkarasrijiana 
(Atiga) and Tshul khrims rgyal ba at Lhasa in the first half of the 11th 


century. 
2.4. Parallels to Pali texts in the Uddnavarga-vivarana 


The Udanavarga-vivarana, composed by Prajiiavarman at an 
uncertain date and preserved in Tibetan translation only (done in the 1 1th 
century by Pandita Janardana and Sakya Blo gros), is a commentary on 
the Udanavarga, the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin counterpart of the Pali 
Dhammapada. Like the Dhammapada, the Uddnavarga contains only 
verses; in his commentary, Prajiiavarman states the occasion (niddna) 
upon which each verse, or set of verses, was spoken. First he gives the 
“official” nidana of the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin tradition; in some cases, he 


1 Q 5256, Vol. 96, dbu ma’i sitin po’i 'grel pa rtog ge ‘bar ba, dbu ma, dza: 

fian thos kyi de kho na hid la ‘jug pa, 192b2-6; D 3856, dbu ma, dza, 177a7-2. 
2 I do not know of any texts which describe a group of 12000 Buddhas. The 
Sambuddhe verses, popular in South-east Asia, refer to the late Theravadin figure 
of 512,028 Buddhas as 28 + 12,000 + 500,000 (sambuddhe atthavisani ca 

dvadasafi ca sahassake | paficasata sahassdni ...), but I suspect that the figures 
are so given for reasons of metre, since related prose texts group the numbers 
differently. See Peter Skilling, “A Note on the Sambuddhe Verses and Later 

Theravadin Buddhology”, Journal of the Secretarial Office of His Holiness the 
Supreme Patriarch, \/2 (Jan.—Mar. 1993), pp. 73-85. 

3 For an edition and translation of the verses, see P. Skilling, “A Citation from 
the *Buddhavamsa of the Abhayagiri School”, JPTS XVIII (1993), pp. 165-75. 
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also briefly cites alternate nidanas, which he ascribes simply to “others” 
(gzan dag). Some of these alternate nidanas are identical or similar to the 
brief nidanas that open the lengthy stories for each verse or set of verses 
in the Dhammapada Commentary. Here I will give four examples from 
UvViv Chapter XX, Krodhavarga (“On Anger”), equivalent to Dhp 
Chapter XVII, Kodhavagga.! 


1) UvViv II 584-85, commenting on Uv XX, 1: 

The “official” (Miula-)Sarvastivadin niddana states that “a naked 
ascetic (nirgrantha), who rejoiced in non-attachment (asarigarata), asked 
the Lord ... ”. Prajfiavarman also gives an alternate niddna (584,23): 


gzan dag ni nya gro dha’i kun dga’ ra ba na rgyal rigs kyi bu 
mo snar ma zes bya ba las brtsams pa’o Zes zer ro || 


Others say that this was spoken at the Nigrodha Pleasance 


(arama), with reference to (@rabbha) a khattiya girl named 
Rohini. 


This agrees almost perfectly with Dhp-a III 295,3-5 on Dhp 
XVIL,1: 


imam dhammadesanam sattha nigrodharame viharanto rohini- 
nama-khattiya-kannam arabbha kathesi. 


The Teacher gave this instruction in the dhamma when he was 
staying at the Nigrodha Pleasance (Grama), with reference to 
(Grabbha) a khattiya girl named Rohini. 


1 Ched du brjod pa’i tshoms kyi rnam par ’grel pa = UvViv. For ease of 
comparison I have given Pali equivalents for Tibetan names or terms in the 
alternate nidanas. The material is drawn from my perpetually unfinished paper, 
“The Nidanas of the Udanavargavivarana: the Krodhavarga”. 
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2) UvViv Il 596-98, commenting on Uv XX, 16: 

The official nidana states that the verses were spoken at Sravasti 
at the time of dyeing robes, with reference to an old and avaricious monk. 
The alternate nidana (597,10) states: 


géan dag ni mau dgal gyi bu chen pos zus pa las de’i dban du 
madzad do zes zer ro || 


Others say that this was spoken with reference to a question put 
by Mahamoggallana. 


This agrees with Dhp-a III 314,7-9 on Dhp XVII,4 
(except that the UvViv does not give the location): 


imam dhammadesanam sattha jetavane viharanto 
mahamoggallanattherassa panham arabbha kathesi. 


The Teacher gave this instruction in the dhamma when he was 
staying in the Jeta Grove, with reference to a question put by the 
Elder Mahamoggallana. 


3) UvViv II 600-01, commenting on Uv XX, 19: 

Official nidana: “A brahmana named *Asurayana! abused the 
Lord with offensive language (asabhya vaca). Therefore [the Lord] 
said ... ”. Alternate nidana (600,8): 


gzan dag ni u da ri zes bya ba’i dge bsfien ma’i khyim du bcom 


Idan ‘das fian thos kyi tshogs dan bcas pa bSos gsol pa byas na 
dge bsfien ma u da ri las brtsams te ‘di gsuns so zes zer ro || 


! The name is transliterated in Tibetan as A-su-ra-ya-na. 
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Others say: when the Lord, together with a group of disciples 
(sadvaka-gana), had been offered a meal at the home (geha) of 
the lay-woman (upasika) *Udari, he spoke this with reference to 
the lay woman *Udari.! 


Dhp-a III 302,5-7 on Dhp XVII,3: 


imam dhammadesanam sattha veluvane viharanto uttardya 
gehe katabhattakicco uttaram upasikam arabbha kathesi. 


The Teacher gave this instruction in the dhamma when he was 
staying in the Bamboo Grove, on having eaten at the home 
(geha) of Uttara, with reference to the lay woman (updsika) 
Uttara. 


4) UvViv II 604,20, commenting on Uv XX,22: 
a gra ta ba ka zes bya ba’i yul na dge slon zig khro ba byun 


yan tshig rtsub po mi brjod pa de las brtsams so zes gian dag 
zer ro || 


Other say this was spoken in the land of *Agratavaka,? with 
reference to a certain monk who became angry, yet refrained 
from harsh words (pdrusya). 


Dhp-a III 299,13 on Dhp XVII,2 reads as follows: 


imam dhammadesanam sattha aggalave cetiye viharanto 
annataram bhikkhum arabbha kathesi. 


1 Here too the name is transliterated: U-da-ri. 
2 The name is again transcribed: A-gra-ta-ba-ka. 
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The Teacher gave this instruction in the dhamma when he was 
staying at the Aggalava Shrine, in connection with a certain 
monk. 


The two niddnas bear some resemblance if one takes 
*A gratavaka to equal Aggalava, which is by no means certain. The full 
Dhp-a story involves a tree-spirit who controls her anger, which initially 
arises towards a monk who has chopped down the tree in which she lives 
and accidentally wounded her child. The story does not agree with the 
UvViv nidana, in which it is the monk himself who controls his anger. 


It is noteworthy that formulas similar to the imam dhamma- 
desanam sattha ... (place) viharanto ... (name)-drabbha kathesi, which 
comes at the head of the stories in the Dhammapada-atthakathd, are also 
used in the Jataka-atthakathd.' It may be that these brief niddnas are 
older than the following commentary: that they could have been shared 
by several schools of the Sthavira fold, but that the full stories would 
have differed in style, length, and detail. (Note that the stories of the 
Dhp-a are non-canonical. They are themselves a condensed Pali 
translation of the old Sinhalese version, and a new Sinhalese version, 
much expanded, was produced by Dharmasena Thera in the 13th 
century.? The form and detail of narrative literature of this type, which 
was told and retold over the centuries, should not be taken too seriously 
as an indication of sectarian affiliation.) 


The Udanavarga-vivarana contains other material 
relevant to Pali studies. Commenting on the second verse of the same 
chapter (UvViv II 585-86 on Uv XX,2), Prajflavarman opens his 
“official nidana” with a verse question spoken by a god (lha Zig gis gsol 


1 Some random examples are Ja I 123,11-12, 126,14-15, 136,10-11, 276,2-3, 364,2- 
3; 11 248,5-6, 321,810. 
2 cf. Ranjini Obeyesekere (tr.), Jewels of the Doctrine, Albany, 1991, pp. x—xiii. 
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pa); the Buddha answers with Udanavarga XX,2. The only parallel to 
this verse noted by Bernhard is found in the Nettipakarana, which also 
opens with the verse question; neither question nor answer is found 
elsewhere in the Pali canon or in Buddhist literature. 


UvViv 586,1 Nettipakarana 145,25 
skyes ma thag tu ci zig span 
ci Zig skyes nas bzlog par bgyi 
brtan! pas ci zig rab tu spans 


kim sit hane uppatitam 
kim su jatam vinodaye 
kifi c’assu pajahe dhiro 


gan zig rtogs na bde bar ‘gyur kissabhisamayo sukho 
Uv XX,2 Nettipakarana 146,1 
krodham jahed utpattitam kodham hane uppatitam 


ragam jadtam nivarayet ragam jatam vinodaye 


avidyam prajahed dhirah avijjam pajahe dhiro 
satyabhisamayat sukham saccabhisamayo sukho 
UvT XX,2 


skyes ma thag tu khro ba spons 
skyes nas ’dod chags span bar gyis 
brtan pas ma rig rab tu span 

bden pa mthon na bde bar ‘gyur 


The agreement is very close. The only major variant occurs in 
line d of the answer: the Nettipakarana and the Sanskrit Udanavarga 
agree on saccabhisamaya = satyabhisamaya;* the Tibetan Udanavarga 
has instead bden pa mthon = satyadarsana. Prajiiavarman (UvViv 
586,20) gives sdug bsnal mthon ba = duhkhadarSsana as the preferred 


! Balk reads bstan; this should be corrected to brtan on the basis of UvT, UvViv 
586,17, and the dhira of Nett and Uv. 

2 The Udanavarga de Subasi (ed. H. Nakatani, Paris, 1987, p. 57) has 
satyabhisamayena. 
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reading, but notes an alternate reading (586,26) bden pa rtogs na = 
satyabhisamaya. Bernhard notes a Sanskrit variant, duhkhabhisamaya. 


For Uv XX,1 (= Dhp XVII,1) Prajiiavarman (UvViv 584,18) 
gives as official nidana a verse question in canonical style that is not 
found in the Pali or other parallels. Other nidanas have Pali counterparts. 
For Uv XX,3 (UvViv 587,1) he gives as official nidana a question 
spoken by Sakra, and then the Uv verse as answer. Both question and 
answer are found in the Sakka-samyutta (S | 237,9-13) with Sakka as 
interlocutor, as well as in the Devatd (S I 41,15-20), Devaputta (S 1 47,8- 
12), and Brahmana (S I 161,3-8) Samyuttas, with various interlocutors, 
in the Nettipakarana (Nett 145,19), and in the Gandhari Dharmapada 
(XVII,15-16). The official nidana to Uv XX,4—-14 (UvViv 588-96) 
gives a parallel to the Vepacitti-sutta of the Sakka-samyutta (S I 220,33— 
222,19), including the prose introduction. The official alternate niddna to 
Uv XX,13 (UvViv 596,5)! may be related to the Asurindaka-sutta (S I 
163-64), and the official nidana to Uv XX,20—22 (UvViv 601,13) is 
similar to the Akkosaka-sutta (S I 161-63), both of the Brahmana- 
samyutta.? The commentary also cites siitras (cf. UvViv 587,20 with A I 
200,4) and refers to jatakas (UvViv 592,15 [also 1021,27}, Ma he’i skyes 
pa’i rabs = Mahisa-jataka [Ja 278]; UvViv 593,10, Thams cad sbyin 
pa’i skyes pa’i rabs = Sarvamdada-jataka [Ja 499, Sivi]). Balk’s Tibetan 


1 | describe this as an “official alternate” because Prajfiavarman does not ascribe it 
to “some” or “others”, but simply states ‘dir yan glen gzi gtan du brjod de, “here 
another niddna is also given”. It seems possible that he is referring to a different 
niddna occurring in another place in the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin scriptures (just as 

in Pali the same verse occurs in different places with different niddnas) rather 
than the nidana of another school. 

2 The Akkosaka-sutta has parallels in the two Chinese Samyuktagamas (Chizen 
Akanuma, The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas, 

Nagoya, 1929, p. 185), and in the The Sutra in 42 Sections, traditionally held to 
be the first Buddhist text to have been translated into Chinese (see John Blofeld, 
The Sutra of 42 Sections and Two Other Scriptures of the Mahayana, rev. ed., 
London, 1977, §§ 7, 8). 
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and Sanskrit indexes of proper names (II 1056~81) are a useful tool for 
the study of some of the parallels. 


My selection of the Krodhavarga for this study was quite 
arbitrary, but such research as I have done in other vargas of the UvViv 
has led me to conclude that Prajiiavarman’s presentation of niddnas for 
this varga may safely be taken as representative of the UvViv as a whole. 
In the Krodhavarga he gives no more than two nidanas — one official 
and one alternate — for a single verse. In other vargas he sometimes 
gives three nidanas. Commenting on Uv XIX,5 (UvViv II 577,13 foll.) 
he gives an official nidana, followed by an alternate attributed to “others” 
(gzan dag = anye), followed in turn by an alternate attributed to “some” 
(kha cig = eke) which has a parallel at Dhp-a III 84,6 on Dhp X,10. At 
UvwViv I 212,5 foll. on Uv 11,9, Prajiidvarman gives a nidana attributed 
to “some” (kha cig), which has a parallel at Dhp-a IV 36,3 on Dhp 
XXIV, 1, followed by a nidana attributed to “others” (gzan dag). 


The alternate nidanas with parallels in the Dhp-a agree so 
closely with the Pali that they must go back to a common source. They 
are direct quotations, and they follow the same “spoken (at ...) with 
reference to (brtsams pa = drabhya, @rabbha) ...” pattern. 
Prajiiavarman, living in North India at an uncertain date, drew on a 
tradition strikingly similar to that of the Theravadins. Regrettably he does 
not name his source but simply attributes the alternates to “others” (ean 
dag = anye). 


Who were these “others” ? I cannot say: perhaps a branch of the 
“continental” Sthaviras rather than of the “insular” schools. But a 
Sthavira origin for the nidanas need not be taken for granted. While 
Prajfiavarman does give alternate nidanas for the four verses of the Pali 
Kodhavagga common to the Uv Krodhavarga, only three of them agree 
with the corresponding Dhp-a nidanas. The remaining 10 verses of the 
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Pali Kodhavagga have parallels not in the Krodhavarga but in the 
Sucarita-, Smrti-, and Yuga-vargas of the Uv. An examination of 
Prajfiavarman’s commentary on these vargas reveals that he does not 
give any alternate nidanas whatsoever for the verses in question. If 
Prajfidvarman was indeed relying on a Dharmapada closely related to the 
Pali Dhp and on a commentarial tradition closely related to that of the 
Dhp-a and belonging to the broader Sthavira tradition, he was selective in 
his citation of alternate nidanas. 


Another possibility is that the alternate nidanas are from a 
tradition related to the Gandhari Dharmapada. (The manuscript of the 
GDhp is incomplete; it does, however, contain a complete, untitled 
chapter, mostly dealing with krodha, which Brough has tentatively 
named Krodhavarga, and identified as the 17th chapter.! The school of 
the text is unknown, although Brough has suggested the 
Dharmaguptakas or the KaSyaplyas, both of which are held by some 
traditions to belong to the broader Sthavira fold.) Six out of the 16 verses 
of the “Krodhavarga” of the GDhp are common to the Uv; five (GDhp 
XVII,1,2,7,8,16) to the Krodhavarga of the Uv and one to the 
Prakirnakavarga (GDhp XVII,11 = Uv XVI,23). Out of the five verses 
common to the Uv Krodhavarga, four (GDhp XVII,1,2,7,8) are those 
for which Prajfiavarman supplies alternate niddnas in the “spoken in 
connection with” (de las brstams so, Grabbha) form. While no such 
nidana is given for the fifth (GDhp XVII,16), in this case the GDhp 
itself contains the verse question (XVII,15) that constitutes the official 
nidana of the UvViv (587,1). Prajfiavarman comments on the sixth verse 
(GDhp XVII,11) at Uv XVI,23 (UvViv I 530-32); here he gives two 
alternate nidanas. The first, in the “Grabbha” form, is related but not 
identical to Dhp-a III 113,3 on Dhp XI,5 (but the differences may arise 


! The Pali Kodhavagga is the 17th chapter of that work; out of the 5 verses of the 
GDhp “Krodhavarga” common to the Uv Krodhavarga four are also common to 
the Pali Kodhavagga, the first two in the same order in GDhp and Dhp. 
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from the Tibetan translation rather than the original Indic); I have not 
traced a parallel to the second. Thus all six of the GDhp Krodhavarga 
verses common to the Uv are covered by the UvViv, under five alternate 
“arabbha” and one official nidanas. 


There does not seem to be any clear relationship between the 
alternate nidanas of the Uv Krodhavarga and the Patna Dhammapada.! 
This work, which is apparently complete, does not have a Krodhavarga; 
the four verses that it has in common with the Uv Krodhavarga are 
found in three different chapters, nos. XI, XIII, and XVI. As may be 
seen in Table 4, only two of the “drabbha” nidadnas have corresponding 
verses in the PDhp (XIII,22, XVI,15); two have no counterparts. 
Prajavarman introduces the third alternate nidana (Uv XX,6, UvViv 
590,33; PDhp XI,10) with ‘dir glen g2i ni gzan dag ‘di skad zer to, “here 
others give this nidana”. Since the verse in question does not occur at all 


! The PDhp may well belong to the Simmatiya school. Of the four main North 
Indian Buddhist schools recorded by Hstian-tsang and others —- Sthaviras, 
(Mila-)Sarvastivadins, (Lokottaravadin) Mahasamghikas and SAammatiyas — the 
PDhp cannot belong to the first three, whose recensions are known in full or in 
part (Dhammapada, Udanavarga, citations in Mahavastu, etc., respectively). 
The sole manuscript of the PDhp is in proto-Bengali characters. The presence of 
the Sammatiyas in the North-east up to the Pala-Sena period is attested in a 
number of sources. The existence of the four schools or orders (sde pa bzi, with 
only the Mahasamghikas specified) at Nalanda in the time of Devapfla is 
mentioned in passing by Abhayadattasri (Acharya Sempa Dorje, The Biography 
of Eighty-four Saints, Sarnath, 1979, p. 144,1-4); a Sanskrit document from 
Nepal notes that the (future siddha) Maitrigupta ordained as a Sammatiya at 
Vikramapura (Sylvain Lévi, “Un nouveau document sur le bouddhisme de basse 
époque dans I’Inde”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI (1931), p. 423 
penult) in the first half of the 11th century (for the date, see Mark Tatz, “The Life 
of the Siddha-Philosopher Maitrigupta”, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 107/4 [Oct.—Dec. 1987], pp. 695-711). DaSabalasrimitra cited copiously 
from their scriptures in the 12th or 13th centuries, and Taranatha refers to their 
active existence. The Prakritic language of the PDhp fits that ascribed to the 
Sammatiyas by Tibetan tradition (see Bu ston as discussed by Yuyama: reference 
in foll. note). 
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in either the Dhp or the GDhp, it is possible that the nidana belongs to 
the tradition of the PDhp. The fourth (Uv XX,13 = PDhp XI,9) is that 
which I have described above as an “alternate official nidana”; if, 
however, it may be shown to be the nidana of another school, it may also 
be related to the PDhp, since the verse does not occur in the Dhp or 
GDhp. 


These relationships are very tentative, since they are based on 
the study of only one of the 33 chapters of the Uv. Are they purely 
coincidental to the Krodhavarga, or do they pertain to the UvViv as a 
whole ? It is important here that Prajfiavarman’s methodology be 
determined. Under what circumstances does he cite alternate niddnas ? 
Would he cite an alternate nidana of another of school if he was aware 
that that school also had a canonical nidana similar to his own official, 
Sarvastivadin nidana ? Why, if he was relying on a tradition related to 
that of the Dhp-a, does he sometimes cite an alternate nidana with a 
parallel in that text, and sometimes not ? Whether Prajfiavarman’s 
methodology can be discerned and whether these questions can be 
satisfactorily answered will only emerge when a complete concordance of 
the alternate nidanas of the UvViv with all existing Dhamma-/Dharma- 
pada texts, including all Chinese versions, has been made. 


While Prajfiavarman’s alternate nidanas cannot be classified as 
Theravadin, they are an important source for the study of the 
Dhammapada-atthakatha. The examples presented here bring to light the 
fact that Prajfiavarman utilized several different sources for his nidanas, 
and suggest that he had access to three or more commentarial traditions: 
the tradition of the (Mila-)Sarvastivadins (the “official” nidanas); a 
tradition strikingly similar to that embodied in the Dhp-a of the 
Mahaviharavasin Theravadins; and a tradition (or traditions) as yet 
unidentified shown when Prajiiavarman cites three nidanas. 
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22% Sources for Theravadin tenets 


One further source for Theravadin or Sthavira tenets is the vast 
corpus of $astra and commentarial literature preserved in the Tibetan 
Tanjur. Both treatises and commentaries — on the Abhidharma or the 
Vinaya, or on Mahayana Sastras — make occasional brief references to 
the Sthaviras or related schools. Outside of the Tanjur, there are 
references to the Sthaviras in the works of Tibetan authors such as Bu 
ston and Taranatha, and no doubt elsewhere in Tibetan literature.! Here 
there is the problem — interesting in itself — of the name by which the 
Sthaviras or Theravadins are designated. In the following I will refer to a 
number of possible candidates. 


2.5.1 The (Arya) Sthaviras and their branches 

The term gNas brtan = Sthavira is found in both early (Asanga 
in the 4th century) and late (DaSabalagrimitra in the 12th: above § 2.1, 2) 
sources.” In the 6th century, Bhavya cites the Arya Sthavira 
Abhayagirivasins (above § 2.3). From the 8th century on, Vinitadeva, 
the Mahavyutpatti,s Subhitighosa,> and the anonymous Srdmanera- 


1 See, for example, Akira Yuyama, “Bu-ston on the Languages Used by Indian 
Buddhists at the Schismatic Period”, in Bechert 1980, pp. 175-81. There are 
numbers of references in Taranatha’s history (Antonius Schiefner, Ta@ranathae 
de Doctrinae Buddhicae in India Propagatione, St. Petersburg, 1868; 
Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya (ed.), Tarandtha’s History of Buddhism in India, 
[1970] Calcutta, 1980) and other works not yet properly studied. 

2 The earliness of Asanga’s reference may be open to question, since it is not 
found in the Chinese translations, but only in the Tibetan of ca. 800 (see below). 
Note that “Sthaviravada”, a term employed by some scholars, is a modern 
translation from Pali to Sanskrit: as far as I know it is not attested in any 
traditional works, which use simply (Arya) Sthavira(-nikaya). The forms Arya- 
sthavira and Aryasthaviriya-nikaya are known in Sanskrit (BHSD 1056). 

3 Samayabhedoparacanacakrasya-nikdyabhedopadarsana-nama-samgraha, Q 
5641, Vol. 127, ‘dul ba’i ’grel pa, u, 187b6, 190a3. 

4 Mvy 9095-98. 

5 Sarvayandlokakara-vaibhasya-nama, Q 5303, Vol. 102, dbu ma, ha, 417a2. 
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and Bhiksu-varsdgra-prcchas' accurately list the three branches of the 
Theravadins of Ceylon — Jetavaniyas, Abhayagirivasins, 
Mahaviharavasins — as the three divisions of the Sthaviras (see Table 
7.C).” I-ching also refers to three divisions of the Sthaviras, without 
naming them.? 


2.5.2 Sthaviras, Tamrasatiyas, Tamrapamiyas, and Tamravarniyas 


Bede dea] 


a) TamraSatiyas and bhavanga-vinnana 

The Sthaviras, or a branch thereof, were known as Gos dmar 
sde pa = Tamraéatiya. In his Karmasiddhi-prakarana, Vasubandhu 
notes that the Bhadanta TamraSatiyas propound a bhavanga-vijfidna;' in 
his commentary thereon Sumatisila equates the TamraSatiyas with the 
Arya Sthaviras.5 Asanga’s Mahayanasamgraha, in the Tibetan version 
translated ca. 800 A.C. by Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, and Ye Ses sde, cites 


6 Q 5634, Vol. 127, ‘dul ba’i ’grel pa, u, 79a8; C, ‘dul ba, su, 65al. 

1 Q 5649, Vol. 127, ‘dul ba’i ’grel pa, u, 318a8. Although later Tibetan sources 
attribute this and the preceding to Padmasambhava (e.g. BA I 30-31), this is not 
stated in the colophons. 

2 The order given here is that of all sources except Mvy, which moves the 
Mahavihara from last to first. For a study of these (except Subhiitighosa) and 
related sources, Chinese as well as Tibetan, see Bareau 1955. The present study 
concentrates on sources not utilized by Bareau. 

3 Bareau 1955, p. 24. 

4 Etienne Lamotte, “Le Traité de 1’ Acte de Vasubandhu Karmasiddhiprakarana”, 
Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, Vol. 4, Brussels, July, 1936, § 35 (p. 199), 
btsun pa gos dmar sde pa rnams ni srid pa’i yan lag gi rnam par Ses pa zes 
‘jog par byed do. On the basis of the Chinese (which is, however, corrupt: see 
p. 250, note 116) Lamotte translates “dans les stitra du Tamraparniyanikaya ...”. 
See below for this term. 

5 Q 5572, Vol. 114, sems tsam, ku, 105a6, btsun pa gos dmar sde pa rnams zes 

bya ba ni 'phags pa gnas brtan pa rnams te. For this and the preceding see also 
Ryoshun Kajihama (ed.), Karmasiddhiprakarana by Vasubandhu, Karmasiddhi 
Tika by Sumatisila, Sarnath, 1988, pp. 150-51. 
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a verse of four lines on bhavdnga from the “Agama of the Arya 
Sthaviras” (the earlier Chinese translations do not give the citation):! 


srid pa’i yan lag lta ba dan 








Ses pa dan ni gtod pa dah || 
g yo ba dan ni rtogs pa dan || bdun pa ‘jug par byed pa yi || 


The verse seems to be a garbled version of one found in the 
Samyutta-atthakatha:? 


bhavangam avajjana c’ eva, dassanam sampaticchanam 
santiranam votthabbanam javanam bhavati sattamam. 


The verse and the accompanying commentary in the 
Upanibandhana (here both Tibetan and Chinese, both difficult to 
decipher) are important because they prove that the bhavanga referred to 
functions in a process similar to the citta-vithi of the Mahaviharavasins 
and is not simply a link in pratityasamutpdda, a usage known to the 
Theravada as well as to other schools. The Upanibandhana notes that 


1 Etienne Lamotte, La Somme du Grand Véhicule d’Asanga 
(Mahayanasamgraha), ({1938], Louvain-la-Neuve, 1973) Vol. I, Ch. 1 § 11.4, 
‘phags pa gnas brtan pa rnams kyi lun; Vol. Il, pp. 28-29, “Notes et 
références”, pp. 8*—-10*. 

2 Spk III (PTS) 191, Mahamakutarajavidydlaya 286,2-3. Since na / da and ba / 

pa are frequently indistinguishable in Tibetan, I have amended the gton ba (ut- 
SRJ, TYAJ, HA) of Lamotte’s text to gtod pa, equivalent to BHUJ and also to 

dvarjana (see Akira Hirakawa et al., Index to the Abhidharmakosabhdasya 

(Peking Edition), Part III, Tokyo, 1978, p. 90b. This gives a sequence “bhavanga 
(srid pa’i yan lag), vision (lta ba = dassana), knowledge (Ses pa = 

sampaticchana ?), adverting (gtod pa = avajjana), disturbance (g'yo ba = 

javana ?) ...”. The verse merits further study. 

3 See L.S. Cousins, “The Patthana and the Development of the Theravadin 
Abhidhamma”, JPTS IX (1981), pp. 22-46; EB II/3, p. 402 (“Avajjana”); III/1, 
pp. 17-20 (“Bhavanga”); O.H. de A. Wijeskera, “Canonical References to 
Bhavanga”, in O.H. de A. Wijeskera (ed.), Malalasekera Commemoration 
Volume, Colombo, 1976, pp. 348-52. 
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the concept is also found in the “Agama of the Vibhajyavadins”.! 
Similarly, the Vijfaptimatrata-siddhi (translated by Hsiian-tsang in 659 
A.C.) attributes the bhavdnga-vijndna to the Sthaviras and 
Vibhajyavadins,? and an anonymous commentary on the 
Mahdayanasamgraha, the Vivrtagiidhartha-pindavyakhya, ascribes it to 
the Sthaviras.3 To complicate matters, in his Pratityasamutpadda-vyakhya 
Vasubandhu refers the concept of bhavanga-vijnana to the Bhadanta 
Mahisasakas (btsun pa sa ston pa),‘ specifically to their *Abhidharma- 


1 Q 5552, Vol. 113, sems tsam, li, 245b7, rnam par phye ste smra ba’i lun. 

2 KBC 614; Louis de La Vallée Poussin, Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi, La Siddhi de 
Hiuan-tsang, Vol.1, Paris, 1928, pp. 178-80 and notes; Wei Tat, Ch’eng Wei- 
Shih Lun, Doctrine of Mere-Consciousness, Hong Kong, 1973, p. 199. 

3 Don gsan ba rnam par phye ba bsdus te bsad pa, Q 5553, Vol. 113, sems 
tsam, li, 390b7, gnas brtan pa rnams de kho na bzin du bstan nas srid pa’i yan 
lag gi rnam par Ses pa ston pa Ita bu ste. The work is incomplete; since a similar 
title appears in the Ldan dkar ma Catalogue (Lalou 1953, § 629, don gsan ba 
bsdus pa), the translation probably dates from about 800 A.C. 

4Q 5496, Vol. 104, mdo tshogs 'grel pa, chi, 24b5. (The sections containing this 
and the following passage are not among the preserved Sanskrit fragments 
published by Giuseppe Tucci, “A Fragment of the Pratitya-samutpada-vyakhya 
of Vasubandhu”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1930, pp. 611- 
23. I use here the title given in the colophons to the Sanskrit manuscript rather 
than that given at the head of the Tibetan translation: see Tucci p. 612, note 1.) 
Commenting on this, Gunamati (end of bampo 5, chi, 152b7) refers to the 
“Abhidharma of one particular [sect]” (#i tshe ba gzan gyi chos mnon pa las srid 
pa’i gnas byed par rab tu grags pa ston to). Ni tshe ba (= phyogs re ba, thor bu, 
Dhran tshegs |Bod rgya tshig mdzod chen mo | 949b], in Sanskrit prddesika, 
pratyeka, avantara) gzan (antara, anya, anyatra, apara, etc.), means “one 
particular [sect]” in the sense that it is not a doctrine common to all schools. The 
term “i tshe ba also occurs at Gunamati 153b6-154al in an interesting 
explanation of how the Word of the Buddha has become scattered (’phros) 
(commenting on Vasubandhu 25a3); at Gunamati 154b6, and at Vasubandhu 
32b6, 64b4. Gunamati also refers to the Dharmaparydya of the Bhadanta 
MahiSasakas (btsun pa sa ston pa’i chos kyi rnam grans) at156bS. In the light of 
Gunamati’s references, Lambert Schmithausen’s identification (in Alayavijfana: 
On the Origin and the Early Development of a Central Concept of Yogacara 
Philosophy, Tokyo, 1987, Part II, note 69) of the Abhidharma-dharmaparyaya 
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dharmaparyaya (Chos mhon pa’i chos kyi rnam grans).' We may 
therefore conclude that the concept of bhavanga-vijfidna was held by the 
Tamrasatiyas, Vibhajyavadins, Mahisasakas (in their *Abhidharma- 
dharmaparyaya), and by unspecified Sthaviras, and that it is equivalent 
to the bhavanga-vintana well known in the literature of the 
Mahaviharavasins. 


b) TamraSatiyas and the constituents of nadma 

In his Pratityasamutpdda-vyakhya, Vasubandhu mentions the 
Tamrasatiyas in connection with a sitra citation on the constituents of 
nama.’ In his commentary thereon, Gunamati repeats the name without 
comment.? The constituents (tshor ba, ‘du Ses, sems pa, reg pa, yid la 
byed pa) agree with those listed in P&li parallels (S II 3,34, M I 53,11, 
vedana, sanna, cetana, phassa, manasikdra); the definition in the 
(Miila-)Sarvastivadin parallels is different. 


c) Tamrasatiyas in the Tarkajvala of Bhavya 

In his Tarkajvala Bhavya refers to the Tamraéatiyas in at least 
three different places. In Chapter 3 he cites the Sautrantikas and 
Tamrasatiyas (against the Vaibhasikas) on the nature of nirvana.> This 





of the Mahisasakas with the Abhidharma-siitra or Abhidharma-mahaydana-siitra 
of the Mahayanasamgraha must be rejected. 

1 Q 5496, 25b5. 

2 Q 5496, (bam po 3) 36a5. 

3 Q 5497, Vol. 104, mdo tshogs ’grel pa, chi, 190b8. 

4 Candrabhal Tripathi, Fiinfundzwanzig Sitras des Nidanasamyukta, Berlin, 
1962, § 16.7; Samathadeva, Upayika Tika, Q 5595, Vol. 118, mdzod ’grel, tu, 
160b8; gold plate version in J.G. de Casparis, Selected Inscriptions from the 7th 
to the 9th Century A.D. (Prasasti Indonesia M1), Bandung, 1956, pp. 109-10; 
Nalanda brick versions in EJ XXI (1931-32), p. 198,11; and Chinese version of 
Hsiian-tsang in the latter, p. 203. These five define the constituents of nama as 
“the four formless skandhas’, which are then listed. 

5 Tida 1980, p. 196, mdo sde pa dan gos dmar sde pa dag ni phun po med pa 
tsam ste | mar me Zi bar gyur pa Itar || de’i sems ni rnam par thar || ces brjod 
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does not suggest that the two schools were affiliated, but only that they 
agreed in this case. In Chapter 4 — in a section on the origins and 
affiliation of the “18 schools” that occurs also as an independent treatise 
— he ascribes to the TamraSatiyas a single tenet: “the person (pudgala) 
does not exist”.! As noted by Bareau (1955, p. 204), “ceci est aussi peu 
original que possible dans le Bouddhisme”. Elsewhere in the same 
chapter Bhavya cites a verse of four lines spoken by Venerable Revata 
from the “Word of the Buddha of the Arya Tamragatiyas”.? I have not 
been able to trace the verse in Pali. 


d) Tamrasatiyas in the Madhyamakaratna-pradipa of Bhavya 

In the Madhyamakaratna-pradipa there is a passage virtually 
identical to that of the Tarkajvald on the nature of nirvana, with the same 
mention of the Tamrasatiyas.? The authorship of the work — translated 
according to the colophon by DipamkaraSrijnana (Atisa), brTson ’grus 
sen ge, and Tshul khrims rgyal mtshan at Somapuri Monastery [in 
Bengal] — is a subject of debate.‘ 


do. The two lines of verse are found in the Mahdparinibbana-sutta of both the 

Theravadins (D II 157,15, pajjotass’ eva nibbanam vimokho cetaso ahi) and 
(Miila-)Sarvastivadins (Ernst Waldschmidt, Das Mahdparinirvanasitra, (Berlin, 
1950-51] Kyoto, 1986, § 44.11, pradyotasyeva nirvanam vimoksas tasya 
cetasah), and are cited by Vasubandhu in his Kosabhdasya (I 327.3) on karika 

II,55d Here it is a question of interpretation rather than difference in the 
canonical text. 

! Tarkajvala 16562, gos dmar ba rnams kyi dam tshig ni gan zag ni med do zes 
bya ba’o = Q 5640, Vol. 127, ‘dul ba’i ‘grel pa, u, 182b5; tr. in Bareau 1956, 

p. 182. 

2 Tarkajvala 193b7, ‘phags pa gos dmar ba’i sans rgyas kyis gsuns pa las ‘don 
par byed do. 

3 Taipei ed. of the Derge Tanjur, Vol. 34, 3859 (= Tohoku 3854) 267b5, gos 

dmar can gyi sde pa dag; tr. in Christian Lindtner, “Materials for the Study of 
Bhavya”, in Eivind Kahrs (ed.), Kalyanamitradrdganam: Essays in Honour of 
Nils Simonsson, Oslo, 1986, p. 189. 

4 See Iida 1980, p. 19, and Ruegg 1990. 
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e) Tamrasatiyas in the *Karatalaratna of Bhavya 

Bhavya’s *Karatalaratna is extant only in the Chinese 
translation of Hstian-tsang of 649 A.C.; because of its importance | 
include it here.! In this text he quotes the TamraSatiyas as maintaining 
that space (GkdSa) is chidra-ripa, and hence conditioned (samskrta), 
against such schools as the Vaibhasikas, who hold space to be 
unconditioned.? The Theravadin rejection of space as unconditioned goes 
back to the Kathavatthu (Kv 328~30, akdsakatha). 


f) Tamrasatiyas, Tamraparniyas, and the “heart-basis” 

In the Sanskrit Abhidharmakosa-vyakhya, YaSomitra refers to 
the Tamra-parniyas twice: once in connection with the “heart-basis” 
(hrdaya-vastu, Pali hadaya-vatthu) and once in reference to the phrase 
“all schools” (sarvanikdydntara).> The Tibetan translation, however, 
reads Gos dmar ba’i sde pa = Tamra-sdtiya in both cases.* With regard to 
the first point, YaSomitra states: 


1 Ta ch ‘eng chang chen lun, Taisho 1578, KBC 620; cf. lida 1980, p. 18 for a 
bibliographical note, and Ruegg 1981, p. 63. 

2 Louis de La Vallée Poussin, “Le joyau dans la main”, Mélanges chinois et 
bouddhiques 2 (1932-33), p. 111; N. Aiyaswami Sastri, “Karatalaratna”, Visva- 
Bharati Annals Il, Santiniketan, 1949, p. 73.1; see also English summary, p. 24. 
Both translators give Tamrasatiya. I am grateful to Paul Harrison (letter of 29 
December, 1992) for informing me that the reference is at Taish6 1578, 274b24: 
t’ung-hsieh-pu-shih, “the masters of the t’ung-hsieh school”, with t‘ung meaning 
copper or bronze, Asieh ore or ring. There is at least one complication, and the 
final interpretation of the term, in comparison with the two Chinese translations 
of the Karmasiddhiprakarana, must be left to those competent in the field. 

3 KosSavyakhya 1 52,16 on karika 1,17cd; IV p. 1204,16. cf. Louis de La Vallée 
Poussin, L’AbhidharmakoSa de Vasubandhu, repr. Brussells, 1971, Vol. I, p. 32 
note;Vol. V, p. 252, note 2. 

4 Chos mnon pa’i mdzod kyi ’grel bsad, Q 5593, Vol. 116, mdo ‘grel, cu, 41b4; 
Vol. 117, chu, 388a6. Hrdayavastu is rendered as sin gi dnos po. | have been 
unable to find the first reference in either Sthiramati’s (Q 5875) or 
Purnavardhana’s commentaries. The latter, in his Laksan@nusarini Tika, Q 5594, 
Vol. 118, Au, 374al cites the Sa ston pa’i sde pa = MahiSasakas as an example in 
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tamraparniya api hrdayavastu manovijidnadhator asrayam 
kalpayanti, tac cariipyadhatav api vidyata iti varnayanti. 
Griipyadhatav api hi tesam riipam abhipretam, Gripya iti ca 
isadarthe an Gpingalavad iti. 


The Tamraparniyas deem that the heart-basis is the support of 
the mind-consciousness-element, and explain that it exists even 
in the Formless Realm. They would have it that even in the 
Formless Realm there is form, taking the a in Grijpya to mean “a 

little”, as in @pingala, “slightly red, reddish”. 


The theory of the “heart-basis” is accepted by the 
Mahaviharavasins of Ceylon, and also by the Vimuttimagga where it is 
termed vatthu-riipa. The Vijiaptimatrata-siddhi attributes a similar 
theory to the Sthaviras.! It would therefore seem straightforward to 
interpret Tamraparniya as the residents of Tamraparni, Pali Tambapanni, 
or present-day Sri Lanka. However, while the Mahaviharavasins would 
agree with the definition of the hrdaya-vastu as the basis or support of 
the mano-vijndna-dhatu, they explicitly deny that it — or any type of 
form — exists in the Formless Realm. This denial goes back to the 
Kathavatthu (Kv 8:8, pp. 378-80), where the statement atthi rupam 
ariipesu, attributed by the commentary to the Andhakas, is refuted. At a 
later date, the Abhidhammattha-sangaha states the following:* 


vatthiini nama cakkhu sotam ghanam jivha kayo hadayavatthu 
ceti chabbidhani bhavanti. tani pana kamaloke sabbani pi 


the latter case. Note that here Tamrasatiyas and MahiS4sakas are simply examples 
of nikayas, not equivalents. 

1 La Vallée Poussin I 281; Wei Tat p. 327. 

2 Thai script edition, Mahamakutarajavidyalaya, Bangkok, 2516 [1973], p. 18,18- 
21; JPTS 1884, 14,23-26. 
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labbhanti, riipaloke pana ghand@dittayam n ‘atthi, ariipaloke 
pana sabbani pi na samvijjanti. 


There are six types of vatthu: the eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
and the heart-basis. All of them are found in the Sensual World; 
in the Form World the three starting with the nose do not occur, 
while in the Formless World none of them occur. 


This, then, is the theory of the Mahavihara. YaSomitra is correct 
in referring the concept of hrdaya-vastu to a school affiliated with the 
Sthaviras, whether the Tamraparniyas of the Sanskrit = residents of 
Ceylon = Theravadins or the Tamrasatiyas of the Tibetan. That he has 
made a mistake in stating that they hold it to exist in the Formless Realm 
is possible, but seems unlikely because his opponent’s defence in terms 
of dpingala is given as a direct citation. YaSomitra may be referring to the 
Abhayagirivasins, to the Jetavaniyas, or to a branch of the Sthaviras 
settled in Andhrade§a, the “Andhakas” of the Kathdvatthu-atthakatha. 
For the present, we must leave the question open; further research, for 
example in the Pali 7ikds, may throw more light on the matter. 


g) Tamravarniyas and the definition of Akanittha 

In his Abhisamaydlamkd@ra-vrtti, Arya Vimuktisena (who 
himself was ordained as a Kaurukulla Arya Simmatiya) gives a 
definition of the Akanistha Heaven according to the Bhadanta Tamra- 
varniyas: utkrstasampattitvat naisGm kanistha ity akanistha iti 
bhadantatamravarniyah.' The reading is confirmed by the Tibetan, 
translated in the second half of the 11th century by Amaragomin and Blo 
Idan Ses rab: btsun pa zans mdog (zans = tamra, “copper”; mdog = 


1 Pensa 1967, p. 30 ult. Vimuktisena’s lineage is given in the Sanskrit colophon: 
see Pensa p. 1, note 1. 


Sa ON Bl SCNT the og 9 teem 


oo TNA OMNO NNR Don SURI tate iL " 
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varna, “colour”).! The definition is virtually identical to that of the 
Abhidhammattha-vibhdvini: ukkatthasampattikatta natthi etesam 
kanitthabhavo ti akanittha,? and close to that of the Vibhanga-atthakatha 
(Nalanda 530,1 = PTS 521), sabbehi eva gunehi ca bhavasampattiya ca 
jettha natthettha kanittha ti akanittha> 


h) Conclusions 

The Sanskrit form TamraSatiya occurs in only one source: the 
Mahavyutpatti, a Sanskrit-Tibetan translation manual compiled by a 
committee of Indian and Tibetan scholars at the beginning of the 9th 
century. The Tibetan equivalents Gos dmar (ba’i) sde (pa) or Gos dmar 
can gyi sde occur in 12 different works by 10 different authors, as listed 
in Table 6. Five of these are connected with Vasubandhu: nos. | and 3 
are his own compositions, while nos. 2, 4, and 5 are commentaries on his 
works. The texts of this group were all translated in the “Early Period” 
(sha dar) of Tibetan Buddhism, ca. 800 A. C. Nos. 6 and 7 were 
translated in the same period: although the translators are not known, they 
are listed in the Ldan (or Lhan) kar ma catalogue.* Nos. 8 to 12 were 
translated in the “Later Period” (phyi dar), in the first half of the 11th 
century; two of these (8, 9) are attributed to Bhavya. The 12 works were 
rendered into Tibetan by 5 known translation teams: in the Early Period 
ViSuddhasimha, (Devendraraksita), and dPal brtsegs (1, 2, 5); 
Surendrakaraprabha and Nam mkha’ (3, 4); plus the unknown translators 


1 Q 5185, Vol. 88, Ser phyin, ka, 31a2. For the translators see Pensa p. 3 and 
Naudou 1968, pp. 165, 171 foll. 

2 Mahamakutarajavidyalaya, Bangkok, 2516 [1973], 159,11. 

3 cf. Yagomitra’s definition at Kosavyakhya Ill,2, p. 382,26: tad utkrstatara- 
bhiimyantarabhavan naite kanisthd ity akanisthah jyesthabhitatvat. A similar 
defintion is given by ViryaSridatta: N.H. Samtani (ed.), The ArthaviniScaya-siitra 
& its Commentary (Nibandhana), Patna, 1971, p. 144,3; cf. also the several 
definitions in the SGrasamuccaya, Q 5598, Vol. 119, mnon pa’i bstan bcos, thu, 
353a3-—5; Arthaviniscaya-tika, Q 5852, Vol. 145, no mtshar, jo, 6266-8; 
Laksananusarini, Q 5594, Vol. 117, mnon pa’i bstan bcos, ju, 303b5—7. 

4 Lalou 1953, § 510, sde pa beo brgyad kyi min dan rim pa slob dpon ‘dul ba’i 
lhas mdzad pa; § 503, dge slon ma’i so sor thar pa’i ’grel pa. 
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of 6 and 7; in the Later Period Atiga, brTson ’grus sen ge, and Tshul 
khrims rgyal ba (8, 9, 10); Subhitighosa and Tin ne ’dzin bzan po (10);! 
and Narayadeva (Narayanadeva ?) and rGyal ba’i Ses rab (11).* 


The known translation teams were all made up of skilled and 
experienced members, both Indian and Tibetan. It begs belief that they all 
misread Tamraparniya (no doubt in several different Indic scripts) as 
Tamrasatiya; that they all read Tamraparniya but deliberately translated it 
as TamraSatiya; or that later editors systematically changed the 
(unattested) Tibetan *Lo ma dmar ba’i sde to Gos dmar ba’i sde. In one 
case, that of Subhiitighosa, the author translated his own work into 
Tibetan. In the case of the Sramanera-varsdgra-prccha, we know that 
the translator, rGyal ba’i $es rab, consulted two manuscripts: one which 
he himself had brought from Nepal, and one brought to Tibet by 
Dharmapala, a monk from Eastern India who came to Western Tibet at 
the invitation of King Ye Ses ’od.3 rGyal ba’i Ses rab studied under two 
Vinayadharas, Dharmapala in Tibet and Pretakara in Nepal; he translated 
the Srdmanera-varsdgra-prccha at Tho lin in Gu ge with the guidance of 
Narayadeva in the time of Byan chub ’od. His translation of another text, 
the Srdmanerakarika, compared Sanskrit manuscripts from India, 
Kashmir, and Nepal.4 The skill and care of the translators leads to the 


1 For Subhitighosa (who is described in the colophon, 425a5, as a bra@hmana: 
bram ze’i btsun pa rab ‘byor dbyans) see Ruegg 1981, p. 120, note 398; for Tin 
ne ’dzin bzan po see Naudou 1968, p. 161. 

2 The colophon in Q reads Narasadeva, in C Narayadeva; DTher I 55.2 (= BAI 
31) has pandi ta nd ra ya na de ba, while the verse at I 116.4 (BA I 86) has kha 
che’i mkhan po na ra ya de ba. For this figure, see Naudou 1968, p. 181. 

3 DTher I 116.3, dge tshul gyi ni lo dri yan || rgya dpe bal po’i yul nas ni || spyan 
drans tho lin byon pa na \\ dharma pa la’i rgya dpe gzigs || kha che’i mkhan po 
na ra ya || de ba la ni de zus nas || bsgyur zin bSad pa dag kyan mdzad; BA 1 86. 
4 DTher 1 115 ult., dge tshul rnams kyi ka ri ka || sa manta Sri jd na la || zus sin 
’gyur yan legs bcos nas || rgya gar kha che bal po yi || rgya dpe gsum dan bstan 
byas nas; BA 1 86. 
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conclusion that Tamrasatiya must be accepted as the primary form of the 
great majority of available texts. 


The term TamraSatiya was current from the time of Vasubandhu 
(4th or Sth century) to that of Bhavya (6th century) to that of Vinitadeva 
(8th century), with Vasubandhu’s commentators Sumatigila, Gunamati, 
and YaSsomitra falling somewhere in between. The dates of the 
anonymous Srdmanera- and Bhiksu-varsdgra-prcechds are not known. 
The latest author, the 11th century Subhitighosa, may well have simply 
reproduced earlier sources, although Taranatha refers to the Tamrasatiyas 
as existing at least through the Pala period.! The form Tamravarniya 
occurs only once in a work by Arya Vimuktisena (6th century);? the 
Nepalese manuscript in which it occurs dates to about 1100.3 The same 
Sanskrit form is indirectly attested by the manuscript (presumably from 
Kashmir) of Vimuktisena’s Vrtti employed by the Tibetan translators, 
since it must have also read Tamravarniya in order to give rise to the 
translation Zans mdog. That manuscript would date from the latter half of 
the 12th century; thus the form Tamravarniya is attested by two 
manuscripts of about the same period. It need not necessarily be taken as 
a scribal error for Tamraparniya, since the latter form is attested only in 
late Sanskrit manuscripts of the KoSavyakhya from Nepal; as noted 
above, the Tibetan translation reads Gos dmar ba’i sde pa = Tamrasatiya. 
No Tibetan equivalent of Tamraparniya (*Lo ma dmar ba’i sde ?) is 
attested, and the Chinese equivalent in the Karmasiddhi-prakarana poses 
difficulties.4 The sole Chinese reference to the Tamragatiyas that I know 
of is that in Bhavya’s *Karatalaratna, rendered as such by both La 
Vallée Poussin and N. Aiyaswami Sastri. Perhaps further research into 
Chinese sources will clarify the question. 


1 Schiefner 208,13-18; Chattopadhyaya 341-42. 
2 Date from Ruegg 1981, p. 87. 

3 Pensa 1967, Introduction, pp. 1-2. 

4 See above, note 4 on p. 155. 
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What is the significance of Tamrasatiya ? The name means 
literally “Copper-clothed”; the standard Tibetan form of the 
Mahdavyutpatti interprets “copper” (tamra) as “red” (dmar). Taranatha 
includes the Tamrasatiyas among the schools named after their founding 
Sthaviras,! and also gives the name *Tamrasata (Gos dmar ba) in a verse 
list of the “great bhattarakas”.? His interpretation is supported by the 
fact that Vinitadeva’s first verse list of schools refers to Gos dmar slob 
ma, “the disciples of *Tamrasata”.> It follows that Tamrasatiya should be 
taken as “the followers of *Tamrasata”; since the latter seems a queer 
ordination name, it may have been a nickname.‘ It appears that he was a 
teacher belonging to the Sthavira ordination lineage, who had sufficient 


1 Schiefner 208,2, sa ston pa dan | chos bsrun ba dan | gos dmar ba rnams ni de 
dan de’i mtshan ‘chan ba’i gnas brtan rnams kyi rjes ‘bran yin; Chattopadhyaya 
341. 

2 Schiefner 3,4, Chattopadhyaya 14 and note 82 thereto. 

3Q 5641, ‘dul ba’i ’grel pa, u, 1876. 

4 A rather queer nickname as well, at least to be adopted as the name of a sect: it 
seems, after all, to have been the accepted protocol in Buddhist sdstra literature to 
refer to a school under its own name — Vaibhasika, Mahasamghika, 
Mahigasaka, etc. (The Vatsiputriyas were in debate sometimes described as 
Pudgalavadins — a term they themselves did not accept — but when their 
opponents cited their views or texts they would generally refer to them as 
Vatsiputriyas or Sammatiyas.) It is therefore natural to conclude that the 
Tamrasatiyas described themselves as “Copper-robed”, which is not altogether 
likely. Could the name derive from a later misunderstanding or corruption of a 
toponym ? Tamradvipa usually meant Sinhaladvipa, although (at a date later than 
most of our references) Tamradipa was also a name of Pagan in Burma. 
Tamraparni usually meant the same, but is also the name of a river in Tirunelvely 
District; Anuruddha is said to have lived in Tamrarattha in South India: cf. BHSD 
251b, “Tamradvipa”, “Tamradvipaka”; DPPN I 995, “Tambapanni”; D.C. Sircar, 
Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, 2nd ed., Delhi, 1971, 
pp. 315—17. There are other toponyms employing Tamra: Tamralipti at the mouth 
of the Ganges, Tamrapattana in Arakan, Tamralinga in the central Malay 
peninsula, and so on: see R.C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East, 2nd. 
ed., Calcutta, [1963] 1973, pp. 234, 237. But it is unlikely that any of these are 
related to the name of our school, and hard to imagine them giving rise to 
Tamrasatiya. 
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charisma to establish a following of his own. On the basis of 
Vasubandhu’s references, he would have lived before the 5th century — 
but not much earlier since the name TamraSatiya is unknown to the 
earliest sources — somewhere in Northern India. *Tamra$ata or his 
disciples may have composed a treatise incorporating certain tenets of the 
Sthavira lineage, and the treatise would have gained some celebrity, to be 
noted by such masters as Vasubandhu and Bhavya. The Tamrasatiyas 
most probably did not have a distinct Vinaya or Sitra collection. 


(Whether his followers imitated the dress of their teacher — if 
such be the correct interpretation of his name — and adopted copper- 
coloured or red robes, and hence deserved the name TamraSatiya in their 
own right, cannot be said. Chinese sources give details of the different 
colours of robes adopted by different schools; while an equivalent of 
“copper” is not used and the TamraSatiyas are not mentioned, there are 
several which fall under the general category of “red”! — and tamra is 


not included in the list of colours forbidden for robes in Theravadin 
literature.”) 


Neither Tamrasatiya, Tamraparniya, nor Tamravarniya are 
mentioned in the earliest lists of the “18 schools”, such as that of 
Vasumitra; nor was a sect of any of these names noted by the 7th century 
pilgrims Hstian-tsang and I-ching (but note that the former mentions 
numbers of Sthaviras). No equivalents of Tamrasatiya or Tamravarniya 
as names of the Theravada or any other sect are known in Pali or in 
inscriptions from India or elsewhere. Tabapanaka occurs in a rail 


1 See Lin Li-Kouang, L’Aide-Mémoire de la Vraie Loi (Saddharma- 
smrtyupasthana-siitra), Paris, 1949, pp. 71-90, and Etienne Lamotte, Histoire 
du bouddhisme indien, des origines a l’ére Saka, [1958] Louvain-la-Neuve, 
1976, p. 593. 

2 See the article (in Thai) by Ven. Dhammananda, Agramahapanditanusarana, 
Lampang, 2535 [1992}, “Civara”, pp. 172-76; EB IV/2, p. 184b (“Civara”). 
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inscription from Bodh Gayé, but probably not in the sense of adherent of 
a sect;! the toponym Tambapamni occurs in the rock edicts of ASoka.? A 
3rd century Prakrit inscription from Nagarjunakonda describes the 
meritorious deeds of a munificent lay woman (uvasikd = updsika) named 
Bodhisiri. The main dedication is to the Tambapamnaka Theras 
(theriyanam tambapa[m)nakanam suparigahe), “converters” (pasadaka) 
of a number of countries, listed from Kasmira to Tambapamni-dipa.? 
Bodhisiri also erected a shrine for a bodhi tree in the “Sinhalese 
monastery” (sihalavihare bodhirukha-pdsdda), presumably in the same 
vicinity (EI XX, 22.25). Another Prakrit inscription from 
Nagarjunakonda, dated to the middle of the 3rd century, records the 


installation of a stone slab bearing the image of the Buddha’s footprints 


in the monastery (vihdra) of “the teachers, the Theras, the Vibhajjavadins 
(achariyanam theriyanam vibhajavaddnam) ‘converters’ (pasddaka) of 
Kasmira, Gamdhara, Yavana, Vanavasa, and Tambapamnidipa, the 
dwellers in the Great Monastery (mahaviharavasinam)’.* That Theriya 

here means Theras or Sthaviras in the sense of a sect rather than simply 
“elders” is suggested by the fact that contemporary Nagarjunakonda 





1 FTX, 1909-10, Appendix, § 946. 

2 of. Lamotte, Histoire, pp. 329-30. 

3 EI XX, 1929-30, p. 22,13-15. Note that the term pasddaka in this and the 
following inscription has parallels, used in an identical context, in the pasadayi of 
the Dipavamsa (Ch. VIII), pasadayum of the Mahadvamsa (XII, 43), and the 
abhiprasddita of the Mahakarmavibhanga: Sylvain Lévi, Mahdkarmavibhanga 
(La Grande Classification des Actes) et Karmavibhangopadesa (Discussion sur 
le Maha Karmavibhanga), Paris, 1932, p. 61,11,12, etc). Similar lists of countries 
occur in the Mahakarmavibhanga, the Dipavamsa (Ch. VIII), the Mahavamsa 
(Ch. XII, vv. 1-8 and foll.), and the Thijpavamsa (Ch. 6). 

4 EI XXXIII, 1959-60, pp. 247-50. For an overview of Nagarjunakonda and its 
inscriptions, see Debala Mitra, Buddhist Monuments, Calcutta, [1971] 1980, 
pp. 204-10; P.R. Srinivasan and S. Sankaranarayanan, Inscriptions of the 
Ikshvaku Period, Hyderabad, 1979; and Elisabeth S. Rosen, “Buddhist 
architecture and lay patronage at Nagarjunakonda”, in Anna Libera Dallapiccola 
and Stephanie Zingel-Avé Lallement (edd.), The Stipa: Its Religious, Historical, 
and Architectural Significance, Wiesbaden, 1980, pp. 112-26. 
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dedications to other schools do not employ the term, but rather the phrase 
“masters of such-and-such a school”: a-[or d-]cariyanam 
aparamahavinaseliyanam, bahusutiyanam, and mahi[sa]sakanam. If 
we take the two inscriptions — from two different sites — to refer to the 
same sect, we get the equation Tambapamnaka Theras = Vibhajavadin 
Theras = Mahavih@ravasins. Since the epithet Mahavihara was applied to 
numerous monasteries in India and abroad,? and occurs in other 
Nagarjunakonda inscriptions? including Bodhisiri’s inscription, it is not 
certain whether “Great Monastery” refers here to one at Nagarjunakonda 
or that at Anuradhapura in Ceylon. 


2.5.3. | Sthaviras and Vibhajyavadins 

We have seen above that the Upanibandhana on the 
Mahayanasamgraha and the Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi ascribe the concept 
of bhavanga to the Sthaviras and Vibhajyavadins, and that the latter are 
described as Sthaviras in a Nagarjunakonda inscription. In the 
AbhidharmakoSa, the Tarkajvdala, and the Abhidharmadipa the 
Vibhajyavadins are said to reject the fundamental tenet of the 
Sarvastivada, the existence of the dharmas of past, future, and present, 
and to hold that past karma which has borne fruit and the future do not 
exist while past karma that has not yet borne fruit and the present do 
exist.4 According to the KoSa and the Tarkajvald, this is the origin of 
their name. In the Kathavatthu-atthakathd (1 8) the theory that a part of 
both past and future exist is attributed to the Kassapikas. In his 
Tarkajvala Bhavya cites a verse of four lines, spoken by Venerable 


1 ET XX, 1929-30, pp. 17, 19, 24; ET XXI, 1931-32, p. 62. 

2 See Hobégirin V1 679 foll. (“Daiji”). The term mahavihariya is regularly used 
in the “monastic sealings” of Northern India: see e.g. EJ XXI, p. 72. 

3 EI XX, p.19, EI XXI, p. 66, the latter in connection with the 
Aparamahfvinaseliyas. 

4 KoSabhdsya II 805,10 ad karika V,25cd; Bhavya in Q 5640, Vol. 127, 178a2; 
pra S. Jaini, Abhidharmadipa with Vibhasadprabhdvrtti, Patna, 1977, 
p. 257,4. 
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K4aludayin (tshe dan Idan pa nag po ‘char ka) to the Buddha, from the 
“Word of the Buddha” of the Arya Vibhajyavadins.'! Bareau (1955, 
p. 167) has noted that “la question des Vibhajyavadins est l’une des plus 
difficiles du probléme général des sectes”: I agree, and refer the reader to 
his study. The only point I wish to make is that in the sources studied 
here they are related to the TamraSsatiyas and the Sthaviras through the 
bhavanga-vijnadna. 


2.5.4. Sthaviras and Mahisasakas 

A Mahiséasaka theory of the “skandhas that endure throughout 
Samsara” is cited in Yogacra literature as a Sravakayana parallel to the 
concept of dlayavijndna.* The Vivrtagiidhartha also refers to this 
theory.? It is therefore related to the bhavdngavijfana, and indeed, as 
seen above, Vasubandhu also ascribes the use of that term to this school, 
referring to their *Abhidharma-dharmaparyaya. In his Vyakhyayukti, the 
same author notes that the Mahisasakas and others do not accept siitras 
dealing with the “intermediate state” (antard-bhava) as canonical;* in his 
commentary thereon, Gunamati states that “others” refers to 
“Dharmaguptakas, Kasyapiyas, etc.”> The intermediate state is also 
rejected by the author of the Vimuttimagga and by the Mahaviharavasins; 
the Mahisasaka standpoint is confirmed by Vasumitra, Bhavya, and 
Vinitadeva (Bareau 1955, p. 184). In his Pratityasamutpada-vyakhya, 
Vasubandhu cites the Bhadanta Mahisasakas on the relationship between 
the anga of pratityasamutpdda and the three times;® their interpretation 


1 Tarkajvala, 194a6-7, ‘phags pa rnam par phye ste smra ba rnams kyi sans 
rgyas kyis gsuns pa. 

2 cf. La Vallée Poussin, La Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang 1 180, and Lamotte, La 
Somme du Grande Véhicule ll, pp. 27—28, “Notes et références”, pp. 7*-8*. 

3. Q 5553, Vol. 113, sems tsam, li, 383a3, b2. 

4 Q 5562, Vol. 113, sems tsam, si, 124a8, sa ston pa’i sde la sogs pa. 

5 Q 5570, Vol. 114, sems tsam, i, 153a2, [sa] ston pa’i sde dan, chos srun gi (!) 
sde dan, ’od sruns gi sde la sogs pa’o. 

6 Q 5496, Vol. 104, 65a8; cf. Gunamati 271b3. 
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should be compared with that of the Theravadins. Bhavya cites 12 lines 
of verse, spoken by Venerable Subhiti (tshe dan Idan pa rab ‘byor), 
from the “*Astavargiya of the Arya Mahisasakas”.! The sect is referred 

to in an inscription from Nagarjunakonda (see above), and its presence is 
attested in Ceylon.” It thus seems to have lived side-by-side with the 
Sthaviras in at least Andhra and Lanka. 


2.5.5. Sthaviras, KaSyapiyas, and Dharmaguptakas 

As seen above, Gunamati states that the Kasyapiyas reject the 
theory of the “intermediate state”. Vasubandhu gives brief citations from 
a sittra of the school in his AbhidharmakoSa,> and from a siitra and “a 
text (grantha) of the Bhadanta Kagyapiyas” in his Vyakhyayukti.4 Bhavya 
cites 16 lines of verse spoken by Arya Sariputra (‘phags pa Sari’i bu) to 
the Buddha from the “*Paramita-marga of the Arya Kasyapiyas”.> The 
sect is referred to as Kagaviana in Kharosthi inscriptions from North- 
western India.® 


According to Gunamati, the Dharmaguptakas rejected the theory 
of the “intermediate state”. According to YaSomitra and Purnavardhana 
they asserted “insight [into the four truths] in a single moment” 
(ekabhisamaya),’ as did the author of the Vimuttimagga, the 
Mahfavihiaravasins, the Mahisadsakas, the KaSyapiyas (and also the 


1 Tarkajvala 194a3—6, ’phags pa sa ston pa rnams kyi tshoms brgyad pa. 

2 Bareau 1955, p. 181. 

3 KoSabhasya M11 941,5, ad karika VI1,34ab. 

4 VyY 32a7, ‘od sruns pa’i sde pa dag gi mdo las, 54b6, btsun pa ‘od sruns 

pa’i géun las .... 

> Tarkajvala 193b3—7, ‘phags pa ‘od sruns pa’i pha rol tu phyin pa’i lam. 

6 Sten Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 

Vol. Il, pt. 1, repr. New Delhi, 1991, pp. 63, 87-89, 121~—22; BEFEO 1984, 
pp. 33 foll. 

7 KoSavyakhya II 925,13 ad karika V1,27ab; Pirnavardhana, Q 5597, Vol. 119, 
mnon pa’i bstan bcos, thu, 305b1, ‘phags pa chos srun ba’i sde pa la sogs pa. 
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Mahasamghika schools, all against the Sarvastivadins, who asserted 
“insight in stages”, anupiirvabhisamaya). Bhavya cites 16 lines of verse, 
spoken by the Buddha on his prediction by Dipamkara, from the 
““* Dharmapada of the Arya Dharmaguptakas”.! The verses are not 
found in the Theravadin Dhammapada or, as far as I know, in any other 
Dharmapada. 


2.5.6. Sources for Theravadin tenets: conclusions 

The conclusions for this section are rather inconclusive: much 
more work remains to be done. That there was a close relationship 
between the Tamrasgatiyas and the Sthaviras is certain. The equation is 
given by Sumatisila, and confirmed by the ascription of the bhavanga- 
vijnana to the Sthaviras in the Mahayanasamgraha, its Upanibandhana, 
and the Siddhi of Hstian-tsang and by the ascription of the hrdayavastu 
to the Tamrasatiyas in the (Tibetan) KoSavyakhya and of a similar tenet to 
the Sthaviras in the Siddhi. These two tenets preclude a connection with 
the Sarvastivadins, as suggested by Vinitadeva and others, or with the 
Sammatiyas as given in the Srdmanera- and Bhiksu-varsdgraprcchas 
(see Table 7 and below). The other theories or tenets attributed to the 
Tamrasgatiyas also seem compatible with those of the Theravadins of 
Ceylon. 


The Mahisasakas and Vibhajyavadins are also cited in 
connection with the bhavdnga, and the TamraSsatiyas and Sthaviras in 
connection with the heart-basis. Bareau and others have shown that the 
Vinayas of the Mahisasakas and Dharmaguptakas are affiliated with the 
Vinaya of the Theravadins.’ It is likely that doctrines such as hrdaya- 


! Tarkajvala 194a7-»2, ‘phags pa chos sbas pa rnams kyi chos kyi rkan pa. See 
198a3-7 for another citation. 

2 For the language of the Vinaya of the MahiSasakas, see J.W. de Jong, “Fa-hsien 
and Buddhist Texts in Ceylon”, JPTS IX, 1981, pp. 105~15. Note that there is no 
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vastu and bhavanga developed in embryo among the monks of the early 

Sthavira lineage in India, and that they were refined over the centuries in 
the branches of that school such as the Theravadins of Ceylon and the 
Tamrasatiyas and Mahisasakas of India, leading to differences of 
interpretation. It is clear, and only natural, that each branch underwent its 
own separate development: the texts of the individual schools cited by 
Bhavya in his Tarkajvala seem to have no parallels in Theravadin 

literature, and the Mahisasakas and Dharmaguptakas held views that 
were rejected by the Theravadins, as, for example, on the nature of the 
unconditioned (asamsikrta).! 


But periodic contact between the various schools could have 
brought with it “contamination”. The conservatism of the Thera tradition 
of Ceylon is often overrated. The hadaya-vatthu (not listed in the 
Dhammasangani) and the developed bhavanga theory (along with the 
Theravadin khanikavada) appear only with Buddhaghosa. The great 
Gcariya was an Indian monk who almost certainly selectively introduced 
new material from the tenets of the Indian Sthavira schools: he was not 
only a codifier but also an innovator, but the latter aspect of his career is 
too frequently ignored. 


The Tamrasatiyas, Mahisasakas, and Dharmaguptakas may be 
taken as branches of the Sthavira school.? But what Sthaviras ? We 
cannot, on the basis of the evidence, identify them with the Sthaviras of 
Ceylon. “Sthavira” as used by Sumatisila, Asanga, and Hstian-tsang may 
well refer to the broader Vinaya lineage of the TamraSatiyas: that is, they 


evidence to suggest that either the Tamrasatiyas or Vibhajyavadins were Vinaya 
schools. 

cf. Bareau 1955, p. 185, and KoSavyakhya Il 452 ad karika 11,28. 

2 I do not think the MahiSasakas alone can be taken as “the continental 
counterpart” of the Theravadins (Bareau 1955, p. 183): it is simplistic to expect 
the Sthaviras, spread out over a wide area in different countries and conditions, to 
have sprung only a single branch. 
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were not the Sthaviras but rather one of several schools of the Sthavira 
fold in India, along with at least the MahiSasakas and the Vibhajyavadins. 
(Note that the Theravadins of Ceylon do not portray themselves as part of 
a “Greater Sthavira School” of Jambudvipa, about which they are silent, 
but rather as the sole repositories of the pristine Sthavira lineage.) 


The affiliation of the Sthaviras, Tamrasatiyas, Vibhajyavadins, 
MahiSasakas, KasSyapiyas, and Dharmaguptakas suggested by the 
sources cited above does not, however, agree with that given in the later 
treatises on the “18 schools”. The closest parallel is given by Bhavya, 
who reports a tradition that places the TamraSatiyas, Mahisasakas, 
Kasyapiyas, and Dharmaguptakas under the Vibhajyavadins (Table 
7.B).! According to this tradition the Vibhajyavadins are distinct from the 
Sthaviras. Vinitadeva, Subhiitighosa, and the anonymous Arya- 
sarvastivadi-mila-bhiksuni-pratimoksa-sitra-vrtti count the 
Tamrasatiyas as number 6 of the seven branches of the Sarvastivadins 
(along with, let us note, the Mahisasakas, Kasyapiyas, Dharmaguptakas, 
and Vibhajyavadins of Bhavya’s list).2 This list must originate with the 
Sarvastivadins, to whom it gives prominence. A Sarvastivadin affiliation 
for these schools can be rejected since it is contradicted by both other, 
earlier, sources on the “18 schools” and by the doctrines ascribed to 
them; the point of interest is that the group is kept together. In the 


1Q 5640, u, 179a4; Tarkajvala 1625; Bareau 1956, 171-72. 

2 'Phags pa thams cad yod par smra ba’i rtsa ba’i dge slon ma’i so sor thar 
pa’i mdo’i ’grel pa, Q 5614, Vol. 122, mdo ’grel, tshu, 3b8 foll. The Sanskrit 

title is so presented in the Peking edition. The commentary might be based on a 
Sarvastivadin version of the Bhiksuni-pratimoksa since it describes the 
Sarvastivadins as the “root” (rtsa ba = mila) but the Mulasarvastivadins as the 

first of the “seven branches” (yan lag = sakha)(3b8); the author must, however, 
have been a Mahay4nist since he or she cites sutras of that “school” in the form 
of excerpts from the Sitra-samuccaya. An interesting feature of the work is that 
it mentions 22 schools (3b7), referring the reader to the Sdstras of Acaryas 
Vasumitra (dByig gi bSes gfien) and Vinitadeva (Dul ba’i lha) for details (4a5). 
The latter reference dates the work to the 8th century. 
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Sramanera- and Bhiksu-varsagraprcchas, the TamraSsatiyas are grouped 
under Sammatiya;! this too is clearly wrong since it goes against all other 
sources. 


Does this mean that the schools themselves forgot their own 
Vinaya lineage, or that the mistakes are due to writers of other schools ? 
Both are possible, but the latter seems more likely, since most of the 
writers clearly belonged to the Sarvastivadin or other lineages, but 
certainly not to the schools in question. Further, some schools may been 
extinct by the time of the later reports, and some of them always had a 
limited geographical presence. That the Sammatiyas had a clear idea of 
their own lineage is clear from a citation of Dasabalagrimitra.” 


Other names must be considered in the quest for Sthavira tenets. 
Bhavya notes that the Sthaviras “are also called Haimavatas, because they 
dwell in the Himalayas”;3 Vinitadeva identifies the TamraSsatiyas with 
another obscure school, the Samkrantivadins.4 Taranatha and other 
Tibetan writers refer to “Sendhapa Sravakas” and “Singhala Sravakas”. If 
derived from Saindhava, the former may refer to Simmatiyas who took 
refuge in Magadha when Sindh fell to the Arabs; but the usage is not 
always clear, and at times Sendhapa and Singhala seem to be 
interchangeable.° 


1 Q 5634, Vol. 127, ‘dul ba’i ‘grel pa, u, 7947; Q 5649, Vol. 127, ‘dul ba’i ‘grel 

pa, u, 318a7. 

2 See Peter Skilling, “History and Tenets of the Simmatiya School”, “Linh- 
son”— Publication d’études bouddhologiques, No. 19 (June—Sept. 1982), 
pp. 38-52. 

3 Q 5640, 177b8; Tarkajvala 161b6, de jiid la gans kyi ri pa Zes kyan zer te | 

gans kyi ri la brten nas gnas pa’i phyir ro. For this school, see Bareau 1955, 
pp. 111-13. 

4Q 5640, u, 189b8, ‘pho ba smra ba de dag ni gos dmar gyi sde pa itid do; 

Bareau 1956, pp. 192, 196-99. For this school, see Bareau 1955, Ch. XXII. 

5 For a different interpretation of Sendhapa, based on the variant Pendapa, see 
Ruegg 1992, pp. 267-68, and accompanying notes. 
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In some cases the school may not be named at all, but simply 
described as “some” or “others”. In his Vyakhydyukti,! for example, 
Vasubandhu, analyses the phrase su-artham su-vyafijanam, the standard 
form met with in Sanskrit texts. He notes also that “some read *sa- 
artham sa-vyafijanam” (kha cig ni don dan Idan pa dan | tshig ‘bru dan 
Idan pa zes ’don te); this agrees with the standard Pali form sa-attham 
sa-byanjanam (M 1 179,7, etc.). Unfortunately neither Vasubandhu nor 
his commentator Gunamati says who these “some” are; they may be 
Theravadins, but they may also be members of one of the several 
Buddhist schools whose scriptures have not come down to us. At any 
rate, the reference shows that the reading preferred by the Theravadins 
was known to Vasubandhu. 


3. Modern translations of Theravadin texts 
3.1. |The Dhammapada and Gedun Chomphel 


The Dhammapada was translated from Pali into Tibetan by the 
modern scholar Gedun Chomphel (dGe ’dun Chos ’phel, 1905-51)? 
under the title Chos kyi tshigs su bcad pa (= Dhamma-gatha, gatha 
being one of the meanings of pada). The first edition has a 3-page 
preface by George Roerich dated Kulu, 1944. Roerich notes that “the 
translator is not only a Tibetan scholar of eminence, but a distinguished 
poet as well, and his translation combines scholarly exactitude with a 
high literary value”. The translation gives brief niddnas extracted from 
the Dhp-a (of the type discussed in § 2.4 above) at the head of the verses. 
It has been reprinted several times, and has firmly established itself in the 


1 VyY, Q 5562, sems tsam, si, 33al. 

2 See Heather Stoddard’s biography, Le mendiant de 1’Amdo, Paris, 1985; 

according to the authoress (oral communication, August 1992) a revised and 
expanded English translation is forthcoming. See also D. Snellgrove & Hugh 
Richardson, A Cultural History of Tibet, Boulder, 1980, p. 245, and Heather 
Karmay, “dGe-’dun Chos-’phel: The Two Latest Versions of his Life Story”, 
The Tibet Journal X/1, (Dharamsala, Spring 1985), pp. 44-48. 
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wide world of Dhamma-/Dharmapada literature.! The colophon 

describes the text as “the Dhammapada, the second section of the 

Khuddaka-sutta, from the Suttanta-pitaka of the Ariya Theras”. It states 

that the translation was done with the assistance of *Mahanayakathera 
Dharmananda at the monastery of dPal Ral gri’i ri bo of Sinhala.” 
According to an editorial note in BSR 6/2, p. 193, Dharmananda was 

Lunupokune Sri Dhammananda Nayaka Thera, Principal of the 
Vidyalankara Pirivena, Kelaniya, where Gedun Chomphel studied during 
1939-40.3 Bhikkhu Pasadika suggests Khagga-giri/-pabbata as the Pali 

equivalent of Ral gri’i ri bo (“Sword Mountain”); another possibility is 
Asigiri. The colophon of the 1964 Maha Bodhi Society (Sarnath) edition 
(p. 156) states that that edition was published at the behest of 
Samgharatna Bhikkhu, head of the Mahabodhi [Society] in Varanasi.4 


! The title pages and preface of the first edition (Anagarika Dharmapala Trust 
Publication Series No. 2, Sikkim Durbar Press, Gangtok, 1946) have been 
reprinted in facsimile with reset text in Dge ‘dun chos ’phel gyi gsun rtsom (A 
Collection of Miscellaneous Writings by Ven. Gedun Chophel), Vol. Il, New 
Delhi, 1991. Chomphel’s version was reprinted with Tibetan text and English 
translation by Dharma Publishing (Dhammapada, Berkeley, 1985), reviewed in 
BSR 6/2 (1989) by Bhikkhu Pasddika (pp. 186-88) and Phra Khantipalo 
(pp. 191-93). Russell Webb, “The Dhammapada — East and West”, BSR 6/2 
(1989), p. 168 lists reprints in New Delhi 1976 and — as an appendix to The 
Nyingma Edition of the sDe dge bKa’ ‘gyur and bsTan ’gyur — Berkeley 1980. 
2 ’Phags pa gnas brtan pa rnams kyi mdo sde’i sde snod du bsdus pa las | 
Phran tshegs kyi mdo phran giis pa chos kyi tshigs su bead pa zes bya ba 
rdzogs so || || ‘dren pa chen po gnas brtan dha rma nanda’i zabs drun du zus te | 
singa la dpal ral gri’i ri bo’i dgon par dge ’dun chos ‘phel gyis bsgyur ba 
rdzogs so || || . 

3 A brief account of Gedun Chomphel’s stay in Ceylon is given (in Tibetan) in 
the biography Ses rab rgya mtshos bris pa’i dge ‘dun chos ’phel gyi rnam thar, 
in Dge ‘dun chos 'phel gyi gsun rtsom, Vol. II, p. 369. 

4 Va rand si maha bo dhi’i dbu ‘dzin dge slon san gha ratna’i bka’ mnags bzin 
du | sog po chos rje bla mas Icags 'phrul tu par bskrun pa’o. This is followed 
by a brief note on the Mahabodhi Society in India and at Sarnath (pp. 157-58). 
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The Dhammapada translation was by no means Gedun 
Chomphel’s sole contribution to the study of the Theravada in Tibetan. 
His great work on Madhyamaka, Ornament of the Significance of 
Nag4@rjuna’s Thought, mentions Bhadanta Buddhaghosa side-by-side 
with Asanga and other Buddhist masters; this may well be the first 
reference to Buddhaghosa in the philosophical literature of Tibet.! His 
lengthy “History of Sinhala” — recently made available in printed form 
—- gives a long account of Ceylonese history from the beginning up to 
moder times. The author describes Ceylonese monasteries and monastic 
- regulations; he gives a breakdown of the Pali canon, and discusses the 
commentaries, the works of Buddhaghosa such as the Visuddhimagga 
(rNam par dag pa’i lam), and so on. (Note that the names of the seven 
books of the Abhidhammma, for which see Table 5, are correctly 
rendered.) In what must be the first mention of Pali (the word is 
transcribed, not translated) in Tibetan, he discusses that language and the 
Theravadin belief that it is the language of the Buddha. He discusses the 
duration of the dhamma and the Theravadin calculation of the nirvana 
era, comparing it with that introduced to Tibet by Kha che pan chen.” 
Stoddard (p. 182) mentions that during his stay [in Ceylon] he translated 
the Vinaya into Tibetan and sent it to a friend in Tibet, explaining the 
difference between [the Theravadin and Milasarvastivadin Vinayas].> As 
far as I know this work has not come to light; if he did indeed translate 
the entire Vinaya, this would be an extraordinary feat — but Gedun 
Chomphel was an extraordinary man. 


1 Dbu ma’i zab gnad shin por dril ba’i legs bsad klu sgrub dgons rgyan 
(Kalimpong blockprint, 1951) (modern page) 12.4, btsun pa sans rgyas dbyans: 
I am grateful to Donald Lopez (Ann Arbor) for this reference and for a copy of 
the relevant passage. 

2 Dge ‘dun chos ‘phel gyi gsun rtsom, Vol. I, Ch. 14, singala’i lo rgyus skor, 
pp. 427-500. 

3 Stoddard, p. 182: “Pendant son séjour, Gedun Ch’omp’el fit une traduction 
tibétaine du vinaya cinghalais et l’envoya 4 un ami au Tibet, lui explicant la 
différence entre les deux systémes”. 
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3.2.  Abhidhammatthasangaha of Aniruddha 


The Abhidhammatthasangaha of Aniruddha, a popular manual 
of the Abhidhamma, has recently been translated into Tibetan by Acharya 
Sempa Dorjee (Sems dpa’ rdo rje), accompanied by his own commentary 
entitled Abhidhammakaumudini.' Volume I, containing the first five 
chapters in 705 pages, with Hindi translation, has already been published 
as Vol. VIII of the Dalai Lama Tibeto-Indological Series by the Central 
Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies (Sarnath, 1988); Volume I], 
containing chapters six to ten, is forthcoming from the same publisher. 
The introduction describes the seven books of the Theravadin 
Abhidhamma, and the commentary explains the Theravadin system in 
detail, with frequent references to Pali sources. Sempa Dorjee’s scholarly 
work is the first extensive description of the Pali Abhidhamma in the 
Tibetan language. 


4. Tibet and Ceylon 


Other material relevant to the history and Buddhism of Ceylon 
is available in Tibetan sources. Anandasri was not the only Ceylonese to 
have played a role in the literary and religious history of the Land of 
Snows (though he may have been the only one to introduce Theravadin 
texts). The Tanjur preserves translations of a commentary on the 
Cakrasamvara-tantra and three related ritual texts composed by a 
Ceylonese monk named Jayabhadra.? In the 11th century, a Yogini from 
Sinhaladvipa named Candramiia collaborated on the translation of several 


1 Slob dpon ma ’gags pas mdzad pa’i chos mnon bsdus pa | chos mnon bsdus 
pa bsdus te bad pa’i ‘grel pa chos mnon kund ‘dzum pa’i zla zer zes bya bas 
brgyan pa biugs so. 

2 P. Cordier, Catalogue du fonds tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Part Il, 
Paris, 1909, §§ VII,2, XIII,22,23,33. The Sanskrit of what is presumably the 
first is preserved in Nepal: see Pratapaditya Pal and Julia Meech-Pekarik, 
Buddhist Book Illuminations, Hong Kong, 1988, p. 35. 
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Tantras with bhiksu Sakya Ye ges (’Brog mi).! ’Brog mi, a teacher of the 
first Sa skya Lama Sa chen Kun dga’ sfiin po (1092-1158), was a key 
figure in the early Sa skya pa lineage; perhaps more information about 
Candramala may be found in the texts of that school. An elusive “Arhat 
of Simhaladvipa” figures in the biography of the Kashmiri pandita 
Sakyaéribhadra (1140s—1226).? In the second half of the 15th century, a 
Ceylonese named Chos kyi flin byed (Dharmadivakara ?) travelled to 
Tibet, where he travelled and taught extensively. He is held to be a 
predecessor in the incarnation lineage of the first Jetsundampa of 
- Mongolia. In his homeland he had a vision at “the mountain with the 
footprint of the Buddha” (Sripada), foretelling his visit to the Mountain 
of Five Peaks (Wu tai shan) in China. He travelled to Magadha and 
Vajrasana, then on to China, where he met some merchants who invited 
him to Tibet. After a year at sTag lun he travelled to Lhasa and to 
Western Tibet and Nepal, where he disrobed to become a Tantric yogi. 
He died on his way back to Ceylon. 


The travelogues of peripatetic yogis contain information about 
Ceylon (and also India and South-east Asia). "Gos lo tsa ba’s biography 
of the Chittagongi monk Vanaratna (born 1384) describes his visit to 
Ceylon — where he spent six years (from about 1404-10) — and to 
Sripada.4 Taranatha’s biography of Buddhagupta of South India contains 
an account of that yogi’s visit to Ceylon, where he spent five years in the 
late 16th century, and his pilgrimage to Sripada.> Further references to 


1 Stog § 356, sin ga glin gi rnal 'byor ma candramale; see also §§ 354, 355 
(addenda p. 318), 358, 365, 367. 

2 See Ruegg 1992, p. 267 for references. 

3 Collected Works of Jaya-Pandita Blo-bzan-hphrin-las, Vol. 4, New Delhi, 
1981, ra, S0a5—S1b2. 

4 Mkhas pa chen po dpal nags kyi rin chen gyi rnam thar, recently reprinted 
from a Bhutanese Ms. See DTher II 933, BA II 797-801. 

5 Grub chen buddha gupta’i rnam thar: cf. Giuseppe Tucci, “The Sea and Land 
Travels of a Buddhist Sadhu in the Sixteenth Century”, Indian Historical 





5 RT = 
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Ceylon may be found in such works as Taranatha’s history of the Tara 
Tantra! or his Seven Instruction Lineages,? in the biography of 

Dharmasvamin,? the biographies of the Eighty-four Siddhas, or in other 
works not yet examined. A brief but somewhat more modern account of 
the island was offered by "Jigs med glin pa in 1788.4 


Conclusions 


The Theravadin texts in Tibetan translation are the work of four 
known translation teams: Vidyakaraprabha and dPal brtsegs near Lhasa, 
ca. 800 (1.15); Dipamkara$rijfiana (Atisa) and Tshul khrims rgyal ba at 
Lhasa in the first half of the 1 1th century (2.3); Anandaéri and Ni ma 
rgyal mtshan dPal bzan po at Thar pa glin (1.113), and Anandaésri and 
Kun dga’ rgyal mtshan Thub bstan dpal bzan po at Sa skya, both in the 
first decade of the 14th century. The translators of 2.1—2 are not known. 


Our knowledge of the development of Buddhism in India 
suffers heavily from a (Mila-)Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika bias, since most 
of the surviving sources for the subject — whether of the Sravakayana or 
the Mahay4na, whether in Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, or Central Asian 





Quarterly VII/4, (December, 1931), pp. 683-702; a complete translation is 
forthcoming from David Templeman (Australia). Sripada was an important 
pilgrimage centre in the ancient Buddhist world. For an account of a visit by 

Vajrabodhi at the beginning of the 8th century see Chou Yi-liang, “Tantrism in 
China”, HJAS 8/3—4, (March, 1945), pp. 314-15, 317. See also Manimekhalai 
(tr. Alain Daniélou, New York, 1989, p. 44), which refers to the footprints on the 
summit of Samanta-Kuta (I take Ratnadvipa here to mean Ceylon). 

1 Ty, Martin Willson, Jn Praise of Tara: Songs to the Saviouress, London, 1986, 

pp. 169-206; tr. David Templeman, The Origin of the Tara Tantra, Dharamsala, 
1981. 

2 Bka’ babs bdun Idan, tr. David Templeman, Dharamsala, 1983. 

3G. Roerich (ed., tr.), Biography of Dharmasvamin, Patna, 1959. 

4 Lho phyogs rgya gar gyi gtam: an edition and translation are being prepared by 
Michael Aris (Oxford). 
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translation — belong to or were influenced by that tradition. The 
information supplied here from Tibetan sources helps in a small measure 
to fill that lacuna in our knowledge. The brief citation of a 
*Buddhavamsa of the Abhayagirivasins (2.3) gives us the name of a lost 
and hitherto unknown text of that school, and shows that it was available 
in the India of about the 6th century. Tradition holds that Bhavya was 
born in and spent the greater part of his life in the South, but from where 
he obtained the text is not certain — and the possibility that he borrowed 
the citation from another work cannot be ruled out. The translations of 
portions of the Vimuttimagga (1.15, 2.1) show that that text was extant 
and studied in Northern India from ca. 800 to the early 13th century. The 
citations from other, unidentified texts given by DaSabalaSrimitra (2.2) 
show that other Theravadin texts were circulated in Northern India in 
12th or 13th century. The alternate nidanas cited by Prajfidvarman (2.4) 
show that he had access to a commentarial tradition on the Udanavarga 
verses that must have derived from a source common to that of the Pali 
Dhammapada-atthakatha. Some of his “official” nidanas give us 
(Mila-)Sarvastivadin parallels to canonical Pali suttas; they also cast a 
beam of light on the sources of the Nettipakarana, one of the riddles of 
Pali studies. The references in various Tanjur texts (2.5) to tenets of the 
Sthaviras, Tamrasatiyas, and affiliated schools throw at least a little light 
on some of the key concepts of the Theravada, such as the bhavanga- 
vinnana and hadaya-vatthu, and show that such doctrines were known to 
Indian scholars. The modern translations (3.1, 2) show that the Tibetans 
still take an interest in the texts and tenets of all Buddhist schools, 
whether Mahayana or Sravakayana, and are still indefatigable in the art of 
translation. 


While a critical edition of the 14 texts translated by Anandaéri 
might be of some value, and would clarify the extent of redactional 
differences from the Pali, its preparation would not be an enviable task, 
considering the many problems of translation in the Tibetan. Four of 
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them, however, certainly deserve further study. The Maitri-sutra (1.5, 

along with 1.14, the Arya-maitri-sittra) could be edited in conjunction 
with the hitherto unedited Pali Metteyya-sutta in Burmese and Siamese 
manuscripts. The Paficasiksanusamsa (1.7) merits study since the 

second part (1.7B) seems to have no Pali parallel, and is otherwise 
unknown. The Mahadmangala-sittra (1.13) could fruitfully be edited 
along with the Tibetan Devapariprccha Mangalagatha of unknown 

school, in comparison with the Pali. A comparison of the 
Nandopanandadamana (1.9) in its Tibetan and Pali versions with the 
Chinese siitra of the same title should prove very interesting, since the 
Chinese version predates Buddhaghosa’s citation by about two centuries. 
An edition and translation of Dagabalagrimitra’s citations from the 
Vimuttimagga (2.1), in comparison with the Chinese version, and of the 
same author’s citations of other Theravadin texts (2.2), is a desideratum, 
as is a thorough comparison of both the official and alternate nidanas of 
Prajiiavarman (2.4) with Pali sources. Finally, a concordance of 
references in Tibetan literature to Theravadin tenets and to Ceylon would 
be most useful. 


Bangkok Peter Skilling 
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References to Pali texts, unless otherwise noted, are to the editions of the 
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Abteilung mDo des Handschriftlichen Kanjur im 
Britischen Museum (Or. 6724)”, Asia Major, 
Vol. VII. No running catalogue numbers have been 
assigned to the London Manuscript, and the original 
volume numbers are uncertain: cf. Helmut Eimer, “Zur 
Anordnung der Abteilungen in der Londoner 
Handschrift des tibetischen Kanjur”, in 
Zentralasiatischen Studien 15 (1981), pp. 537-48. 
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Record of Teachings Received: The Gsan Yig of Gter- 
bdag-glin-pa ’Gyur-med-rdo-rje of Smin-grol-glin, 
reproduced from a unique manuscript preserved in the 
library of Dudjom Rimpoche by Sanje Dorje, New 
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Table 1: Location of the 13 texts after the arrangement of the Tshal 


Berlin  (40).13-25 Vol. 40 


Cone 1014-26 Vol. 78 


Derge 31-43 Vol. 34 
Lhasa 32-44 Vol. 34 
Lithang 26-38 Vol. 39 
Narthang 347-59 Vol. 76 
Peking 747-59 Vol. 49 


Urga 31-43 Vol. 34 


Peter Skilling 


pa Kanjur 


Ser phyin 

Ser phyin sna tshogs 
Ses rab sna tshogs 

mdo tshan bcu gsum po 
gsar 'gyur gyi mdo 
mdo 

Ser phyin 


Ses rab sna tshogs 





y F F F&F 


1 The catalogue does not assign a letter (ka, etc.) to the volume. 


nos 


nos 


nos 


nos. 


nos 


nos 


nos 


nos 


. 13-25 


. 13-25 


. 13-25 


32-44 


. 13-25 


. 13-25 


. 13-25 


. 19-31 





2a panic piven hariomseet opie ee 
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Table 2: Location of the 13 texts after the arrangement of the Them 
spangs ma Kanjur 


London XXXVI, 1-8 


XXXVI, 15-19 
Stog 289-96 

303-07 
Tokyo 286-93 

300-04 


Ulan Bator 335-42 


349-53 


Vol. 60 


Vol. 60 


Vol. 87 


Vol. 87 


Vol. 92 


Vol. 92 


Vol. 89 


Vol. 89 


mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 
mdo chi (36) 


mdo chi (36) 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


15-19 


1-8 


15-19 


15-19 
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